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FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12” by 36” outlines — for individual seat work or a 
class project — make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
colorinstructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


, MILTON BRADLEY 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll 
Crayons = a new, standard size. Smaller than the already 
famous large No-Roll Crayons used in the lower grades, 
Junior No-Rolls complete the line and provide a No-Roll 
Crayon for every school grade. 

Because they won't roll and break on the floor, Junior 
No-Rolls outlast any number of the ordinary round cray- 
ons. Their flat side stays put, even on a slanted drawing 
board . . . they color smoothly and evenly . . . and the 
popular No-Roll shape provides a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. 


When ordering crayons for classroom use, insist on 
crayons that are made well to wear well — MILTON 
BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Crayons. 8 colors to the box 
... 12 boxes to the carton. 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 
are also packed in 16-stick color 


assortment in tuck box 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


811 S0. WABASH 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Keep your eye on 


ACME 


for new ideas in scissors 
and shears that set a 
new pace in sales! 


- AND ACME MEANS IT! 


Watch for national advertising 
of these fast-moving 


Acme lines: 


ACME @ EVERSHARP @ KLEENCUT @ PURITAN 
@ WINDSOR @ AMERICUT 


ACME 


SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 
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if you can catch @ leprechaun... 


A leprechaun, according to Irish legend, is a dwarf 
who keeps a pot of gold hidden away. 


If you can catch a leprechaun, your troubles are 
over. 


Because he keeps his gold just for ransom money. 
If you catch him, he’ll quickly tell you where his 
gold is, so you let him go. 


The best place to look for a leprechaun is in the 
woods. They’re green, and only about nine inches 
tall, so you’ll have to— 

Or maybe you don’t believe in leprechauns. 

Maybe it would be more practical to just keep 
working for your money. But you can learn one 
good lesson from these little fellows. A small pot of 
gold put to one side is a great help when trouble 
catches you. 


And there’s a much faster and easier way to get 


Save the easy automatic way_with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of Americaas a public service. 


your pot of gold than by catching leprechauns. 
You can buy U.S. Savings Bonds through an auto- 
matic purchase plan. 


If you’re employed you can sign up for the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. If you have a bank account you 
can sign up for the Bond-A-Month Plan. Either way, 
your pot of gold just saves itself, painlessly and 
automatically. 


And your money increases one third every ten 
years. That would make a leprechaun turn even 
greener with envy. 
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MILTON BRADLEY 


NO -ROLL 
CRAYONS 


No broken pieces when you use Milton 
Bradley Junior No-Roll Crayons... The 
flat side makes them stay put... even on 
slanted desk tops, No-Roll crayons 
won’t fall to the floor and shatter into 
useless pieces. 


They color smoothly ... wear down 
evenly . . . give absolutely true tones. 
Get quality with economy — by using 
Milton Bradley Juxgor No-Roll Crayons. 


8 colors to the 
S68. 
boxes to the 
carton. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices, 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 


scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springtie.a, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress 
March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS ERSERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month preceding 
the month’s issue with which it is to 
take effect (25th of September for 
November issue, etc.). Give both the 
old and new address. 


; POEMS FOR CHORAL SPEAKING, Marguerite Gode 


REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


35c A COPY $3.00 A YEAR $5.00 TWO YEARS 
Published by MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
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The mother carries the Bible. They are going to church. 


The Pilgrims 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Tue first grade painted the 
Pilgrims without drawing any pen- 
cil lines. Children like to do this. 
Ordinary school ink is good for this. 
Water colors can be used. It takes 
longer to use them. When using ink 
it is real simple to dip the brush in 
the ink repeatedly. 

In rural schools with many grades 
in one room great variety can be had 
when different grades unite on this 
common subject. Some upper grade 
children will not do much better at 
first than primary grades but they 
will progress faster. 

The simple methods used for pri- 
mary grades will be good for them 
at first. They are willing to paint 
simple Pilgrims when they would 
think it babyish to paint small 
children. If in the rural one room 
school with many grades there are 
some talented children in grades 5, 6, 
7 and 8, they will paint Pilgrims 


sitting in church, shooting wild 
game, the first Thanksgiving with 
Indians. Some will make portraits 
of Pilgrims. 


In graded schools such a lesson as 
this by Grade 1 is quickly made and 
even though the children do not 
understand all about the history of 
The Pilgrims, they feel as if they 
have had a part in celebrating the 
coming holiday of Thanksgiving. 

We proceeded like this: We made 
the lower line of man’s hat and then 
the crown, circle or oval for face, 


A Pilgrim boy and his father and mother see the stump where a tree has 
been cut to builc their home. 
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The teacher suggested that some children try to make their trees slant so we wouldn’t always have the trunks straight. 


added nose, eyes, mouth, man’s 
white collar, jacket, trousers and 
legs. We began woman’s figure with 
head and worked down to feet. 

We began the trees at the bottom 
and went upward sliding the brush 
off the trunk to make branches. 

In making log houses we made a 
row of circles first for logs, then 
lines, roof and windows. 

Making trees in the picture 
helps children to get better composi- 
tions, especially if the teacher en- 
courages the children to make the 
trees large enough to help fill the 
space. 

Jerry has painted trees whose 
trunks are not straight. In the pic- 
ture of the mother with the Bible, 
Mary made one tree smaller to 
show that it is farther away. 

Children can be encouraged to 
place rather large things in the fore- 


ground if the space is not filled. 
(John’s stump and Susie’s bush 
show how two children did this.) 
Children may be encouraged to 
paint some dark in each picture. 


The pictures on page 4 show how 


necessary it was to paint the trees 
and stump dark since the clothes of 
the people are left light. 

Children may be encouraged to 
paint some large things in every 
picture. Three of the pictures show 
people painted large. One shows 
three large trees and a large bush. 

Another suggestion which helps 


children to paint pictures is this. 
Paint part of tree or part of a per- 
son. It isn’t necessary to paint the 
whole tree. In September these 
children could not do this. By 
November it was natural for them 
to make pictures showing parts of 
the trees. Jerry painted part of a 
Pilgrim. 


Jerry painted his people with ink. He liked to have their clothes look dark. 
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Finger Painting, the Magic Medium 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Supervisor of Art, Atlanta Elementary Schools 


Or THE many types of art 
media used in the classroom, there 
is none that responds more quickly 
to experimentation, or that frees 
creative imagination as does finger 
paint. The child feels joy in the 
rhythmic play that tends to release 
inhibitions and fears and there is a 
delightful element of surprise that 
results in a sense of complete satis- 
faction. The ease of manipulation 
of finger paints brings confidence 
of success and the child is eager to 
experiment and find out for himself 
its possibilities. No wonder, then, 
that this is called the magic me- 
dium; for children and adults alike 
creations 


gasp at the fascinating 


There are several distinct rhythms like heartbeats, in this 

painting. The creative expression that resulted was “‘Long 

legs, crawly legs, hurrying legs — running here, running 
there; never anywhere! 


Line drawing of animals with brown paint on manila paper. 


that mushroom under the hand of 
the skillful demonstrator. 

Teachers are often hesitant to 
use this type of work because of 
their lack of knowledge of its possi- 
bilities. It looks messy and it may 
even appear difficult to teach. How- 
ever its delightful cold-creamy feel- 
ing as the hand glides over the 
paper makes one want to work on 
and on and on and the child’s de- 
light in the medium and in the 
result. is recompense sufficient for 
that the teacher 
may have felt at the beginning of 


any hesitation 


the lesson. 
Besides being a happy medium 
for creative expression, finger paint- 


ower. 


child from Gordon School, 


ing is particularly beneficial to 
highly strung children in furnishing 
a pleasurable outlet for excess en- 
ergy and for relieving the tension 
caused by the strain of the class- 
room and because such surprising 
results can be attained with so little 
guidance, it becomes a_ valuable 
leisure time activity. With in- 
creasing skill, the most delightful 
designs for craft work may be pro- 
duced — covers for boxes and 
booklets, trays, menu cards, screens, 
covers for flowerpots, portfolios, etc. 
Heavy waxed paper that comes 
around bread gives a most unusual 
technique and fans and lamp shades 
are quite attractive when accordion- 
pleated and several brilliant colors 
End papers and linings for 
books, decorations for paper plates, 
covers for round milk cartons that 
turn them into fetching hatstands— 
all have their part in motivating 


used. 


Tairy is. 


Creative language is motivated by the child’s interpreta- 
tion of his painting. The story is printed by a second grade 
Miss Lucille Tatum, teacher. 
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the art work and making it a thing 
of joyous occupation. 

Numerous articles have been writ- 
ten on finger painting, but it is 
such a fascinating subject and has 
so many possibilities that it may 
bear repeating again and again for 
those who are as yet uninitiated in 
the art. 

The materials necessary for work 
are finger paints, glazed paper, a 
large flat pan for wetting the paper, 
a bucket of water and plenty of 
paper towels. Small containers of 
water should be convenient to all 
the children for keeping the paper 
wet. 

In introducing finger paints to a 
class, there are certain fundamentals 
that simplify the work and that 
should be taught — the glossy side 
of the paper which resembles oil 
cloth and resists the paint; the 
way to draw the paper through the 
water without crumpling; the cor- 
rect amount of paint to use; the 
best method of laying the wet pa- 
per smoothly on the table to remove 
air pockets; the value of standing 
while working to get coordination 
and swing and most important of 
all, the necessity of keeping the 
paint moist and as workable as 
possible. Too much instruction 
might handicap originality; there- 
fore the rest is largely a matter of 
manipulation and experimentation 
on the part of the child, using the 
paint in as many different ways as 
he can by working with the fore- 
arm, the thumb, the fleshy part of 
the hand, the fingers, the nails. 
Combs, bottle tops, notched card- 
board strips and other gadgets help 
to manipulate the paint into inter- 
esting and original backgrounds 
and allover designs. 

Before the lesson, the children 
should try many different experi- 
mental movements in the air, with 
or without music — free upward 
strokes with the side of the hand, 
pushing with the palm, making 
wiggly strokes with the fingers, ro- 
tating the thumb, pouncing the 
fingertips, using the back of the 
nails, 

One color only is best for begin- 
ners, but as children become better 
acquainted with the medium, a va- 
riety of colors may be used and 


Waste basket from a sixth grade. 


Soft booklet lined with harmonizing construction paper and the edges laced 


with cord made of twisted crepe paper. 
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pattern and design become more 
varied as definite ends are sought. 
Black with strong whites gives a 
vibrant effect and stunning ar- 
rangements are produced when a 
color is added. Yellow alone is usu- 
ally too light in value to show suf- 
ficient contrast to the paper, but 
the addition of brown, red, or black 
gives it a much richer tone. 

Large work in mass is often more 
satisfactory than line drawings and 
pure design and abstract patterns 
are easier for younger children than 
pictorial compositions; but there 
are certain techniques that may be 
used by older children who have 
become critical of their work and 
who wish to produce more finished 
results. Contrast may be sought 
by keeping the paper moist enough 
to get strong darks and lights and 
by using the proper values. A 
delicate stroke, perhaps with the 
fingernails, followed by a vigorous 
movement that is entirely different 
in shape and direction gives variety. 
Experimentation will bring about a 
number of interesting techniques 
and results, such as line drawings 
of animals, forms of shells, birds, 
people, flowers, fish and forceful 
abstract movements of all kinds. 

Finger painting offers an excel- 
lent approach to design and atten- 
tion is given to good spacing, 
pleasing combinations+of color, con- 
trast and variety, different gradua- 
tions of value, lovely pattern, sat- 
isfying results. Colors may be 
subtly blended or placed one over 
the other and designs may be ab- 


stract or pictorial as the pupil wills. ° 


Finger painting may also be used 
for the study of color. The ease of 
manipulation simplifies the mixing 
of greens, orange and purple as well 
as more exotic hues. By starting 
with yellow, red and blue, grayed 
colors are made by blending any 
Standard color with its opposite or 
black. 

Among other ideas for using 
finger paints, the psychology of 
color may be touched upon — the 
warm hues of yellow and orange 
for the harvest season, yellow- 
green for the feathery foliage of 
spring. Purples and gold might 
bring thoughts of royalty and red 
is associated with impending danger. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


All-over design of shells. 


Study of trees from the fifth grade, Luckie Street School, 
Miss Estelle Wyon, teacher. 
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All children delight in learning the 
different mental associations of col- 
ors and in working out meaningful 
combinations of their own. 

Since the modernistic designs cre- 
ated by finger paints are so varied, 
they lend themselves well to inte- 
gration. They create thoughts of 
whirling rapids or the music of the 
wind. Where one sees fairies in a 
garden, another might vision the 
dance of the butterflies and when 
the mind begins to create in this 
way, beautiful thoughts and ex- 
pressions come to life. 

Did you ever try illustrating a 
story with this medium? It really 
is fun and the most delightful and 
fanciful ideas can be carried out— 
which makes creative language most 
interesting indeed. 

In science, a project on bees and 
honey might be illustrated with 
paintings of flowers and attractive 
compositions of birds and animals 
studied may be carried out in this 
pliable medium. 

In making a waste basket, the 
outside shape should be drawn on 
the paper and the pattern worked in 
so that the sides will match. Small 
baskets for the center of individual 
tables are decorative and conven- 
ient for holding small scraps. 

When a pleasing composition has 
been produced, the paper should be 
lifted carefully by two corners and 
laid on newspapers or on the floor 
to dry. By flipping up one corner 
within a few minutes prevents its 
sticking. It requires about an hour 
to dry, after which it should be 
pressed on the wrong side with a 


of trees. 


Inside lining of a_ portfolio. 


warm iron. 

Of course, nothing takes the 
place of the manufactured product, 
but a substitute can be made and 
shelf paper can be used. If glazed 
paper is not available, manilla is 
fairly satisfactory and gold and 
silver papers are lovely as_ back- 
grounds for Christmas cards and 
pictures. 

But after all is said and done, the 
finished paintings are quite attrac- 
tive when framed and hung on a 
classroom wall and for a _ really 
spectacular display, the footlights 
of the auditorium add sparkle to a 
row of pictures well mounted and 
placed upon the stage. 

But the ultimate aim of finger 
painting is not a lovely show in itself. 
It is not a pictorial composition to 
take home, or even a tool for moti- 
vating the other subjects. It should 

(Turn to Page 64) 


The same movement in an allover design from 


Soft booklet with harmonizing trim 
and cellophane tie. 


a primary grade. 
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There was a time when chil- 
dren in school were told where and 
how to put every line in their draw- 
ings. Then, when teachers came to 
realize that children working in art 
should think for themselves, many 
teachers, well supported by artists, 
advocated the policy of “‘absolute 
freedom for the child — no teach- 
ing.” 

This idea of “hands off” had its 
root in the knowledge of all the 
wrong things being taught to little 
children by teachers who under- 
stood too little about the real pur- 
poses of art education. This lack 
of understanding can be found in 
such remarks from teacher to child 
as: 

“No, no! Do not use that color! 
The sky is always blue.” 

“If you will use the primary col- 
ors, you will be sure to have a good 
color combination.” 

“IT chose these pictures for display 
because they look the most real.” 

Of course the sky is not always 
blue. It is quite possible to get a dis- 
agreeable color scheme when using 
the primary colors and mere appear- 
ance of reality is not the aim of the 
young artists. 

Now we are coming back to a 


Marjorie balanced her drawing by 
making it the same on both sides. 
It is formal balance. 
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Learning Comes Afterward 


MAUD ELLSWORTH, Director of Elementary School Art, Lawrence Kansas, Schools 


Associate Professor of Art Education, University of Kansas. 


The space is well filled. The animal is moving in the picture. 


sensible balance in art education. 
Neither totalitarianism nor un- 
guided freedom is necessary in the 
school art class. Since our aim should 
be growth of children through art 
education there must be guidance 
away from the trite, the common 


place and the meager — guidance 
toward new experiences in beauty, 


interesting 
creative, 


new and materials, 
happy, accomplishment 
through courage and hard work. 
In the same way there must be 


Santa seems to move forward. There is a curve in the sleigh and in the reindeer 


guidance in the pleasant experience 
of learning. 

Even quite young children may 
learn much about art, without, in 
the least hurting their originality or 
dulling their interest in creative 
work. It is to be noted, however, 
that while teaching may well in- 
crease the power of satisfactory self- 
expression, it is of importance that 
the teaching be done when needed 
by the child and through a method 
which will be of use to him. 


horns. That makes the eye go forward. The houses lean the same way. 
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A child’s drive to paint can not be 
interrupted while the teacher goes 
into detail about a center of interest 
or gives a lecture on theory of color. 
Distaste at being held back is more 


than likely to prevent learning. If 


art principles are stressed too much 
at the beginning of a lesson, children 
fear they cannot reach the standard 
expected. In trying to work out 
according principle, 
spontaneity and directness may be 
lost. 


problems 


By a more reasonable approach, 
learning about color, arrangement, 
line, and form comes after the 
child’s work is finished. It comes 
through constructive criticism re- 
ceived from teacher and classmates 
when everyone gathers round to 
enjoy the day’s accomplishments. 

I use the word “enjoy”’ purposely 
for children should associate plea- 
sure with learning. The “talking 
about our pictures’ time is the 
happiest of the day. It is one of the 
most profitable times. It is the place 
where everyone who has tried finds 
warm approval. It is the reward for 
patience and hard work and having 
ideas of one’s own. 

“Tell us about your drawing,” is 
key to unselfconscious word expres- 
sion to go hand in hand with the 
graphic speech. Sometimes that is 
enough, 


The boy seems close because he is large 
and the house is small. It is interesting 
to have him a little to one side of center. 


Another step may be taken. 
“What is good about Susan’s 
painting)” is a question that sharp- 
ens observation, arouses interest and 
starts children toward growth. 
“What will make it better)’ is 
often added. When children learn to 
expect this approach, fear vanishes, 
confidence comes to stay and pro- 
gress is already begun. 

Some will call this method soft. 
“Should not a child be taught to 
recognize his mistakes? Is it not a 
good thing to have the bad pointed 
out, so that it may be overcome?” 

The creative life, beginning in 


children, is of delicate texture, eas- 


11 


ily cut off by 
choked out by fear. 
“What will make it better)” 
makes a child face his mistakes in a 
constructive way, 


harshness, soon 


turning always 
toward the good, and dwelling as 
little as possible on the bad. 
Enthusiastic approval meets John 
when he shows his painting. 
“What is it,’ asks the teacher, 
“that makes John’s 
interesting)” 


painting so 


“It’s interesting because the sky 
is wider than the ground!” 


“Some of his trees are bigger than 
others!” 

“There are lots of kinds of ani- 
(Turn to Page 64) 


mals!”’ 


Lines going different ways make one feel disturbed. Arthur used 
scribbly lines to make us feel the storm. 


The bunny is the important one in John’s picture. He is large. He is in an 
important place. The smoke points to him. So do the branches of the tree. 
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CONTACT! 

Why does the airplane need lights? 

How does the pilot know which 
runway to use? 

Does the pilot like to fly at night 
or in the daytime? 

I think I saw a 
plane. 

My aunt came from New York 
in a Mainliner. 

I saw an airplane release its re- 
tractable wheels. 

These and many other expres- 
sions from first and second graders, 
indicate their interest in today and 
in what lies just far enough beyond 
their ken in its newness and adven- 
ture. Aviation is identified as some- 
thing adults are achieving which 
demands respect and challenges the 
developing of abilities in order to be 
a part of that which is such a tre- 
mendous influence for accomplish- 
ments in the worldwide exchange of 
understandings and materials. 

The story of the “Flying Ship,”’ 
which is an imaginative tale of long 
ago, is just realistic enough today 
to capture interest. The impossible 
in the story reminds us that much 
of what is happening to improve 
international relations today was 
not believed to be possible before the 
air age. 

The Aims of an 
perience might be:— 
[. DEVELOPMENTAL 

Wishing to gain accurate and 
useful knowledge concerning aviae 


Constellation 


Aviation Ex- 


I like to fly over the mountains. 
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A Correlated Study on Aviation 


HILDA RENNICK 


tion and its benefits for all. 
Il. PRACTICAL 

To further develop skills of the 
learner in practical and meaningful 
situations. 
Ill. PLEASURE 

Through Art, Music, Literature 
and the exchange of ideas both oral 
and written, to secure lasting im- 
pressions from the experience, and 
foster desires for further knowledge. 
OUTLINE 

Choose as much as the group can 
use profitably within a four to six 
weeks period. A longer experience 


is impracticable, considering the 

age level, the interest span, and the 

need for varied experiences. 
I. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
Literature for adults and children 
Reading texts — basic and sup- 
plementary 
Newspapers for students and the 
general public 

Magazines 

Radio 

Films 

University and College publica- 
tions 

Science Books 


From Golden Book of Animal Stories, **A Wild Party.”’ 
Plane forced to land in Jungle. 


Many planes have one motor. 
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Airline, airport and factory in- 
formation (current) 

Bureau illustrations and_in- 
formation 

Informational books 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
II. QUESTIONS 

Children’s questions to older chil- 
dren, adults and aviation personnel 

Parents’ questions to children, 
adults, newspapers, films, radios 
magazines and aviation personnel 

Teachers’ questions to all sources 
of information 
Ill. HISTORY 

Leonardo da Vinci 

Montgolier Brothers 

Wilbur Wright and Orville Wright 

Charles Lindbergh 

Amelia Earhart 

Recent Events of Importance as: 
new regulations of civil aeronautic 
administration, experiments in jet 
propelled aircraft, a radar safety 
device for clearance of obstructions, 
helicopter’s services, mail and news 
services 

Incidents of Human Interest 

(Gremlins, Caterpillar Club, 


Riddle 


You Can Land at ‘the a air port: 


m cs oar ry 


A pilot Flies 
“There is 


on GO 
countries 


hat is itr 


Homesick Angel) 
IV. SCIENCE 

Ceiling and four types of clouds 

Wind directions and runways, air 
pockets, bite of propeller, guiding 
of parachute, wind on top of wings, 
shapes of fuselages, shapes of wings, 
anti-icers 

Rubber and other materials of 
planes. 

Distances and directions on globe 
(Use string or measuring tape) 

Radio beam and static spurs 

Radio control (clearance for take- 
off, talking the planes down, also 
remote control) 

Instruments and compass rose 
V. ORAL EXPRESSION 

Oral questions 

Riddles 

News 

Experiences (saw — heard — did) 

Talks about planes, workers and 
other phases 

Tell incidents in aviation (first 
night mail, apple box plane, brakes 
on planes) 

Use vocabulary for sentence com- 
position 

Create own stories 
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Share poems 

Group and Committee Planning 
VI. READ 

Read news, reading texts and 
simple literature 

Read own stories, letters, riddles, 
questions, number stories and signs 
and sentences 

Read own captions and others 
VII. WRITE 

Sentences, 
tions 

Letters to family, friends, prin- 
cipal, teacher 

Letters to thank people who 
helped them and letters for permis- 
sion to take trips 

Number stories 

Numbers that tell about planes 
(200 miles, 40 Ibs. NC 21775) 

Dictate to adult or write own 
original story, poem, chart story or 
song; as a group or individually 
(first or second grade) 

Dictate sentences and _ picture 
titles to adult (first grade) 
VII. QUANTITATIVE 
GUAGE (Numbers) 

Use vocabulary as: large, small, 
light, heavy, fast, slow, above, be- 


questions and cap- 
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i saw in the newspaper where a man had some helicopters 
to sell. I went to the airport and bought one. Then I flew 
off. Something went wrong with my control stick. I flew 
two more blocks and I saw an airport. I flew down. The 
mechanic asked me what was the matter with my plane. 
I said, “Something went wrong with the control stick. If 
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you will fix it and shine my plane, Pll give you $19.00.”” 
—CHARLES RENO 


low, up, down, narrow, wide, long, 
short, rise, fall, deep, high 

Know something of formations 
in flight 

Know number of motors, how 
many wings, capacity, speeds, time 
echedules, ticket information, cost 
of planes, engine horse power, candle 
power of beacon, number of crew 

(A model plane engine is de- 
scribed as having one half of one 
horse power) 

Know number of wings, motors, 
passengers, miles, time, tickets, price 
per mile or trip, cost of plane, horse 
power and candle-power of beacon 

Number stories using bought, 
earned, flew away, made, sold, 
serviced, tested, landed, took off 

Make pictures of a four motor 
plane, an eight motor plane, one 
plane, five planes 

Read signs as: NC-NX-NR 

Understand Airline Symbols 
IX. ACTIVITIES IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 

Plan a childlike miniature airport 
with runways, compass rose, fac- 
tory, hangar, ramps, donkeys, dol- 
lies, planes and control tower 

Create own small planes of paper 
and wood or clay (childlike) 

Make a scrap book of pictures 
and news 

Make a simple parachute and 
show wind and air action with para- 
chute, crushed paper, sheet of paper, 
wind sock or pinwheel 

rite experienced adult to talk 


Give a review or program 

Plan and illustrate a “Carton 
Movie” and loan to the neighbor- 
hood 

Dramatize songs, stories, inci- 
dents in history or incidents per- 
taining to actual flying situations 

b. Activities in the Community 

Take a trip to Airport 

Observe planes 

Visit an Air Show 

Visit neighbors to show the “‘Car- 
ton Movie” 

Observe birds and insects 
X. SPELLING 

Keep up the standard in written 
lessons 

Encourage use of new vocabulary 
words in written work 


aloout 


An may 


I was flying across a river. I did not have enough gasoline. 
I was flying down and I almost touched the water. I saw 
an airport. I flew down, then I flew high above the water. I 
flew down on a runway. The ground crew came and said, 
‘*What is the matter?” I said, haven’t got enough gas.”” 
He said, “I will fix you up. 


— KYLE VANDERPOOL 


XI. ART (Creative) 

Impression of ““The Flying Ship”’ 

Different Activities of planes 

Use of movable ramp 

Show workers, airport, factory, 
hangars, runway 

Show how planes help people 

Illustrate stories read 

Illustrate poems created 

Draw a plane as individual imag- 
ines new planes will be 
XII. POETRY AND MUSIC 

Use available and approved ma- 
terial 

Consult supervisors and _ pub- 
lishers 

Compose poems and tunes 


Compose new words for familiar 


lyin 


have one motor. 


or as MANY Os eighty, hiy-mators. lanes 


climlo, dive, bank, take 


and, They carry 


ssengers, 


Cargo, mail, medic Ne, and cameras, ' 


have wheels and 
_some wear rubber boots. 
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and approved tunes that are child- 10. Read aviation symbols from Shapes of fuselages 
7 like cards Kinds of planes 
XII. DEMOCRATIC CITIZEN- 11. Singing A personality in aviation 
SHIP XV. TOPICS FOR TALKS A News Event 
Discover use of respect, sympa- My Aunt’s Trip (Turn to Page 64) 
thy and tolerance among adults and Miniature airshow 
| children Hangars 
| Call attention to planning and Groundcrew 
cooperation in the adult world and Re-tell stories or parts of stories 
apply in school situations read to the class 
' Show the importance of school- Helicoptexs and their tricks 
ing, skills, service, mental health, Speed and actions of planes 
physical health, experience and ac- The stewardess or hostess 
= curacy The pilot or captain | 
- Learn of physical standards for The co-pilot or first officer dropped, we The | 
workers The galley and commissary pecpla in We pre. 
ne. Know safety precautions as: Parts of plane (outside 
lights, signs plan, safety Parts of the rope ladder for the 
r. , people in the boat to climb in the plane. 
id, belts, check sheets and first aid 
= equipment and training. Also test- 
radio control 
The instructor is obligated to plan 
— the child’s participation in the ex- 
ip : perience, as to his contributions of 
self expression, books, news, pic- 
tures and materials so he may know 
ry, } that this is his obligation, his con- 
tribution and his privilege as well as Caplin Bore 
; XIV. PROGRAM SUGGESTION Captain Bones was in a storm, the 
1. Song Pilot came and helped Captain Bones. 
— 2. Read riddles, letters, charts 
and number stories 
3. Class poem 
sii 4. Talks and stories by individu- 
als 
5. Dramatization of song, story or 
yub- 
incident 


6. Wind poem 
7. Adult tell of a plane trip 
iar 8. “Carton Movie” (with cap- 
tions or oral narration) 


aa ‘ Roger is climbing the rope with 
9. Read original stories the mail Roger is calling the pilot 


The airplanes are taxying, cruising and diving. These airplanes carry two passengers and some carry four. 


Ge 
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Creative Design 


STELLA E; WIDER 
Associate Supervisor Art, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Many teachers have difficulty 
in leading their young charges 
toward creative work in design. A 
few suggestions may demonstrate 
that this type of work can be an 
inspiration and a source of delight 
to both youngsters and adults. 

The fourth year is none too early 
to enter into this sort of adventure! 
Provide each participant with a 
square, say nine by nine inches, of 
newsprint, or any other soft un- 
glazed paper. Add to this, one 
black wax crayon and the usual 
paraphernalia for watercolor work. 
For demonstration purposes, have 
a much larger square of paper. By 
means of this larger paper show the 
children how to fold the paper into 
halves and again into fourths. Then 
fold the paper through the center, 
diagonally, to the four corners of the 
paper, thus forming a triangle. 

Lay this paper aside, for the 
time being. Tape to the board a 
large oblong of paper which has 
been folded on its longer axis. Ex- 
plain graphically, on the board, the 
difference between a “spot” and a 
line. A spot is an enclosure which 
can be colored. Call for a volunteer 
to put a spot on the folded paper 
with a piece of brightly colored 
chalk. With another bright color, 
a second volunteer may put an- 
other spot on the paper, either larger 
or smaller than the first, as the 
need may be. The third volunteer, 
with a third color, or black, puts 

“half a spot” on the paper, letting 
the fold be one side of the spot. 
Every last one is interested and 
intrigued by the change of colors. 
Add a line or two, if necessary, to 
pull the design toward a center, 
fold the paper inside out, thus put- 
ting the chalk work on the inside. 

Rub briskly to transfer to the op- 

posite side of the paper, thus cre- 

ating a bi-laterally balanced design. 

(Of course you do not expect the 

children to know that term.) Go 
over the printed part quickly with 
the original colors, to present equal 
color value. This shows the group 
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how prints can be made. If time 
permits, the children would enjoy 
making numbers of these prints, 
but usually, this is a step which 
can be omitted. .It has served its 
purpose in arousing interest. Arouse 
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more interest by asking the group 
to get out the squares which they 
have folded into strange triangles. 
Keeping the paper folded suggest 
that they fill the space of one tri- 
angle with nice spots and half spots. 
Do this with the black wax crayon. 
Black repeats a little better than 
the colored ones, but the colored 
ones may be used. Encourage 
speed, a strong factor in creative 
work, by promising to use the first 
paper completed, to show the class 
what to do next. When one repeat 
has been printed, the group will 
readily see how to carry the design 
“‘all the way around.” Again, the 
first person to complete the print- 
ing shall have his paper used to 
show the group how to put in the 
colors. How excited and interested 
they are to see their designs growing! 

Encourage bright colors. The 
wax crayon prevents the color from 
spreading and makes the spots easy 
to watercolor. Attention is called 


to balancing color, that is, that 
spots, similar in shape on the four 
opposite sides should be of the 
It is a good thing to 

that some set of 


same color. 
suggest, too, 


smaller spots be colored with the 
same color, to preserve color bal- 
ance. If they forget, make no issue 
of it. Do not suggest colors. Let 
the fancy dictate. Very attractive 
designs will result. 

These designs may be used in 
many ways for construction. Pasted 
on squares of heavy cardboard and 
shellacked, they make very accept- 
able tiles, to be used to protect desk 
or table from plant dishes, vases, or 
even hot dishes. The design part, 
without the color, may be trans- 
ferred to cloth by running over it 
with a hot iron. The design can 
then be couched in with bright 
wools and made into pretty pot 
holders. Each child’s pattern may 
be printed, checkerboard fashion, on 
to cotton cloth. These may then 
be painted in with tempera, thus 
producing an interesting wall hang- 
ing. Borders for draperies may be 
produced by using one or two pat- 
terns for repeats. By going over 
the patterns with the wax crayon, 
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after one has ironed off the wax, 
the original pattern may be used 
innumerable times. 

So much for balanced design with 
the elementary group. More ma- 
ture youngsters may use soft draw- 
ing pencils to make similar designs. 
Color them with watercolor. Then 
outline them with waterproof ink 
and lettering pens, thus cleaning up 
ragged edges. 

Now for an experience with free 
design. Sixth year pupils enjoy this 
type of work immensely, if the ap- 
proach be right. Interest must be 
aroused. This cannot be done by 
telling the class to, “Make any- 
thing that you want to, so long as 
you fill the paper.” The result will 
probably be — getting out books 
and copying, or — boredom. 

Show the class <ome designs made 
by pupils in other sixth year groups 
—another class, another school. The 
work of contemporaries is always 
exciting. 

“It looks very hard, doesn’t it?” 
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suggests the teacher. Everybody 
sighs that it does. Then she proves 
to them by their own demonstra- 
tion how really easy it is. 

A rough oblong is drawn on the 
board, large, but approximating the 
size of the paper soon to be used. 
Explain the difference between a 
spot and a line, if pupils are not 
familiar with the expression. Call 
for a volunteer to put a spot on the 
oblong, of any kind. Call for a 
second spot, either larger or smaller. 
With older children, also suggest 
that space filling is an essential part 
of good design. Probably by this 
time the two spots will suggest some 
form — flower, bird, beast — if they 
do rot, call for a third volunteer. 
Now something can surely be seen. 
With such a suggestion from the 
very interested participants, the 
teacher with a few deft strokes pulls 
the design together. Immediately 
it is erased and another tryout is 
made. Now everyone wants to 
put in a spot. A quick third, for 
variation and papers are distributed, 
if they have not already been given 
out. If colored papers are to be 
used, white board chalk makes a 
good medium for the creation of 
the design. When it satisfies the 
child, it is rubbed off almost com- 
pletely. Enough will remain for 
guide lines. These can now be 
carried out in wax crayons. If the 
class has had some experience in 
creating, the chalk part may be 
omitted and the design worked out 
at once with the wax crayon. The 
children enjoy white wax crayons 
on colored papers. Let them try 
their crayons on the back of the 
paper to find out which colors carry 
best. 

Speed is again important. Get it 
by promising to use the first paper 
ready — to show how to produce 


It has a face. 

It has two hands. 
It has four legs 

On which it stands. 
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an interesting background. DO 
NOT DRAW FOR THEM, simply 
suggest. This may be demonstrated 
on the board, if erased immediately. 
Use some part of the child’s motif 
and suggest lines to be drawn 
closely together, spreading in some 
way, as do the ripples when a rock 
is thrown into the water. Suggest 
that they make up new back- 
grounds for themselves. If it be 
known that you expect the most 
original design to be added to your 
collection, the youngsters will re- 
double their efforts. The simple 
honor gives added incentive. Spots 
may be filled in with watercolor or 
tempera. For a novel background 
try putting a flat wash in even 
strokes, over the crayoned back- 
ground. If care be taken not to 


What Is It? 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


“scour” in the watercolor, the color 
adheres to the paper, leaving the 
crayon lines to show in fascinating 
fashion. 

This is a-kind of lesson which 
the youngsters will like to experi- 
ment with in their free periods. 
Handsome papers can be made to 
cover boxes, wastebaskets, book 
jackets, etc. These designs may be 
ironed off and different color schemes 
tried out. This type of work carries 
over well into the high school levels, 
as it gives pupils confidence in 
their ability to create. There are 
many other ways, of course, of en- 
couraging creative design. Once 
these methods are tried, teacher 
and pupil will continue to enjoy 
and to improve their work in cre- 
ating original designs. 


It has no mouth. 
It has no eyes, 
Yet tells the time, 
If you are wise. 
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Place Cards for Thanksgiving 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Curtpren need inspiration. 
Teachers are saying that more and 
more. Many feel that we have 
swung too far in modern education 
today in letting the child do what- 


“aw 


ever he wishes in art too much of 
the time. 

The children come to a standstill 
and repeat themselves or say, “I 
don’t know what to do,” or “Can I 


read instead.” 

Some children like football. The 
boy pictured is simple enough to be 
made by Grade 2. Some like pic- 
tures of the turkey on the table or 
alive. These have been made into 
designs. The children will catch the 
idea that a design can be simplified 
from the real object, animal or per- 
son. The Pilgrim will inspire others 


to make original designs with Pil- 
grims in them. 
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Using World Environment as a Teaching 


Help for Juniors 
MARGUERITE BURKHOLDER, Elementary Teacher, Weston School, Elkhart, Indiana 


Many TIMES we who help 
to guide Junior boys and girls in re- 
ligious growth find that they have 
many and varied ideas about people 
of other races and creeds, Even 
though their attitudes toward other 
nationalities are unfavorable, such 
attitudes can be overcome by com- 
mon enthusiasms and common tasks. 

The war has brought remote 
places very close; it has opened up 
many avenues of service which are 
a challenge for Juniors. If Juniors 
are to have a part in the world-wide 
work of the church, they must be 
helped to realize that the world is 
one large family, that there is no 
place for hatred or revenge in the 
way of life which Jesus revealed. 
They need to see that a world en- 
vironment of goodness, goodwill. 
and courage for the right are neces- 
sary, even in spite of interruptions 
and change in the missionary work 
of the Christian church. 

This article attempts to suggest 
helps in acquainting Juniors with 
some of the needs in our own and 
other lands, how they may become 
intelligent workers, facing difficul- 
ties, trying to understand other 
races and peoples, and helping the 
church to build for world brother- 
hood and peace. 

It might be well to base this unit 
of work upon the interests and ex- 
periences of the children. by giving 
them an opportunity to/tell the fol- 
lowing:— 

a. Coming in contact with those 
of other races and of other social 
groups. 

b. Hearing about possible conflict 
between nations (Allies versus Axis) 
and taking sides. 

c. Coming in contact with and 
studying about Christian work citi- 
zens. 

d. Hearing about plans for world 
peace. 

It might be helpful to introduce 
this unit of a month’s study by the 
following conversation:— 

Read and discuss from Bible 


cards, Acts 17:26; Leviticus 19:18; 
Malachi 2:10a; Matt. 23:8b; or 
Luke 10:30-37; John 13:34; John 
15:14. 

Name children of other lands who 
are children of God. How does God 
feel toward them? If they are God’s 
children and we are God’s children, 
what are they to us? Can we have 
friends we have never seen? Bring 
out the idea that friends are those 
who have friendly feelings toward 
people whom we have never seen. 
Lead to the thought that when 
Jesus taught us to think of God as 
our Father, He was teaching us, too, 
to think of all God’s children as our 
brothers and sisters. In these days 
of war, we must try harder than 
ever to do this, knowing how much 
different we are, but have we not 
all one Father? 

Worship: Let the children formu- 
late a litany, such as:— 

Leader: God, our Father hear all 
thy children’s prayer. 

Response: For have we not all one 
Father? 

Leader: Remember the 
children of the Allied nations. 

Response: For have we not all one 
Father? 

Leader: Remember all the Axis 
boys and girls who are not respon- 
sible for this war. 

Response: For have we not all one 
Father? 

Leader: Help us to give generous- 
ly that comfort may be given to our 
needy friends. 

Response: For have we not all one 
Father? 

Leader: Teach us to feel good- 
will toward all nations so that a 
permanent peace may come. 

Response: For have we not all one 
Father? 

Leader: Guide us in brotherhood, 
in loving kindness. 

Response: For have we not all one 
Father? 

Planning: What things would you 
like to know about God’s children? 
List. Emphasize the ways they are 


similar to us, their admirable quali- 
ties, the Christian worship in these 
countries and the effect of their re- 
ligion on their lives. Locate each 
country to be studied on a wall map 
of the world or a large globe. What 
activities would you like to carry 
on during this study? 

Suggestions: Collect pictures of 
children and life in the countries 
studied and make into a class book, 
movie, or frieze, etc. Make models 
or draw pictures of churches in other 
lands. Write a letter to children of 
another race — to an Indian, Mex- 
ican or Negro school. Plan a gift for 
children of another race. 

Stories: ‘““The Artist Who Forgot 
Four Colors” in Seeking the Beauti- 
ful in God’s World; ““Bunga’s Gift” 
in Building a Christian Character; 
“‘Kwali’s Experiment” in They Love 
Him Too; The Five Chinese Broth- 
ers. (An adaptation of the book pro- 
vided the photograph.) 

Songs: ““The Whole Wide World 
for Jesus,” “There’s a Wideness in 
God’s Mercy,” “I Want to Send a 
Whisper Song,” “It Makes No Dif- 
ference.” 

Reports: Divide the department 
into group committees, each to re- 
port on one outstanding world Chris- 
tian, as the life of Marian Anderson 
(Negro); Albert Schweitzer’s Life 
(Africa); Madame Chiang Kai Shek 
(China); Dr. Frank Laubach (Apos- 
tle of Literacy) and others. 

If possible secure some films or 
slides, either to introduce some of 
the work that the church is doing in 
their mission fields or as a basis for 
reports to be given. Returned mis- 
sionaries, workers from a children’s 
home, or others may be invited to 
share some of their experiences in 
these various fields. Discuss radio 
news broadcasts that give current 
events in all countries of our global 
war, as well as moving pictures 
which show the relationships of all 
races of the earth. 

May such helps asthese mentioned 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Books Help the Child Understand Life 


Some OF our grandparents’ 
notions about books for children 
may seem strange now. Perhaps our 
grandparents got it from their grand- 
parents, for it has not been many 
generations ago that books were 
frowned upon as a waste of time, at 
least, if not a form of sin. Children 
might read to be “enlightened,” but 
to read for fun was frowned upon. 
Bible stories and Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress were to be heard and 
read for instruction. Having fun 
reading either or both was un- 
thought of. 


Now children are encouraged to 
read just for the fun of it. They read 
for fun. They read to satisfy their 
curiosity. And, believe it or not, 
they profit from the fun. They are 
helped to understand life. Yes, they 
learn about the very lives they live, 
about their own home life, their 
parents, their neighbors, those who 
do things for them, like the police- 
man, the postman, and the doctor. 

There is no appeal like the appeal 
of the story. What comes in through 
the imagination seems to lodge with 
greater ; er:nanency than that which 
comes in through the mind. Of 
course, for the young child, there is 
no difference, or but little difference, 
between the two. He is accustomed 
“to play like.”’ “‘Let’s just pretend” 
is right on the child’s level; so little 
elves can do wonders, Peter Rab- 
bit can have hair-breadth escapes, 
and grammar and safety can truly 


be fun. 


Home and Family Life Education 
has moved down from the college 
through the high school into the 
kindergarten and primary grades. 
As we have turned so much of what 
the home once did for children over 
to the school, the school is trying 


very hard to do what is expected of 


it. Primary children learn about 
healthful living. They learn how to 


be helpful not only in school, but 
also in their homes. They learn how 


to live together in a democratic so- 
ciety. 


CALVIN T. RYAN 


While the school furnishes a prac- 
tical environment in which the 
child can grow normally, it uses 
many supplementary aids. Cer- 
tainly one very important one is 
books. Books for reference, yes, but 
also books to be read for fun and 
curiosity. 

Instead of giving children lists of 
Do’s and Don’t’s about health, 
cleanliness, and safety, we can give 
them Munro Leaf’s Safety Can Be 
Fun, or Adelborg’s Clean Peter and 
the Children of Grubby Lea, and have 
them laugh while they learn. The 
mother can use these books with her 
child of four or five, and prepare him 
for the days he plays alone, or when 
he goes to school. He remembers the 
rhymes of the second. He laughs at 
the funny antics of folks who do not 
know enough to be careful. 


The child’s interest in his own 
family can be deepened when he 
hears read Holiday and Every Days, 
by Elinor Brown. Birthdays, trips 
to the zoo, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas are great family days, 
and the child enjoys stories about ex- 
periences such as he has had with 
his family. 

If fathers were really wise, they 
would see to it that mothers and 
their children all read Dorothy Al- 
dis’ Jane’s Father! What father is 
there who has not been subjected to 
some Jane’s efforts to cure him of his 
odd ways? Usually mother helps 
Jane! In the end, they learn it is 
useless, so they just love Dad as he 
is. 

Wanda Gag’s Gone Is Gone is a 
primer of family relations, especial- 
ly in getting the chores done. The 
minister’s home will enjoy Agnes 
Turnbull’s Elijah The Fishbite. 

These are books for the young 
child. They are experiences which 
sound realistic, and from which the 
child can enlarge his own under- 
standing of family life relations. 

Munro Leaf’s Grammar Can Be 
Fun so took hold of one little girl’s 
fancy that she could ape all the fun- 


ny characters. One day a caller in 
the home used “It is me.’ Little 
Mary heard it, and immediately she 
became that Leaf cartoon! To the 
embarrassment, of course, of her 
parents. But she was learning man- 
ners and speech the effective way. 

In Ethel Wrights Saturday Walk, 
a child of three and her father go for 
a walk in the neighborhood and 
learn many things of interest. Read 
the story and take your child for a 
walk. Old things become new. But 
then, everything is new to the 
three-year-old. 


Foods, hikes, hot lunches, and 
picking apples can be story material, 
and, of course, sources of informa- 
tion for the young child. Let a par- 
ent Charters & Strang’s Through 
The Year and All Through The Day, 
or Eunice Crabtree’s Under The 
Roof, and see for herself. 

Rachel Field’s Polly Patchwork 
will teach the six-year-old that it is 
not the dress the little girl wears so 
much as it is how she wears it. Sym- 
pathy for and understanding of 
children of different nationalities 
can be approached through their 
manner of dress and customs of the 
home. Hans Aanrud’s classic Lis- 
beth Long Frock, Mabel Hunt’s Lit- 
tle Grey Gown, Maj. Jan Lindman’s 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka, and the New 
Dotted Dresses, as well as Gretchen 
Murray’s Shoes For Sandy are as 
charming as they can be. 

There are books on about every 
division of home life, and suitable 
for all ages. Such books are not 
merely a means of “escaping life.” 
They are an entrance into, an un- 
derstanding about life. They are 
life. According to John’s account, 
there are 12 gates to the City of 
God, which, I take it, means there is 
more than one approach to heaven. 
Likewise for the child’s world — 
there are “twelve gates,’ and books 
will help make that world more in- 
teresting, more intelligible. They 


will make the approach easier. 
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Department of Art Education Bulletin, National Education 
Association. Records of the Convention at St. Louis and 


Milwaukee. Vol. VI.—1940. 
Art for Children. Ana M. Berry. 


Hospital Press—N. Y.—1938. 


School Arts — December 1945. Vol. 45, No. 4, p. 134. “Self 


Expression in Clay.” 
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The Studio Lld.—1934. 
Emotional Problems in Children, J. Louise Despert, State 
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Art.” p. 336. 


School Arts — June 1944. Vol. 43, No. 10, p. 341. “Clay 
Modeling As An Art Medium.” “‘A Psychiatrist Looks at 


Creative Art Crafts, Pedro delemos, Davis Press Co., Inc. 
The Art of the Child, Pelikan. 
The Arts in the Elementary School, Virginia Lacy. 


Toward a New Curriculum, 1944 Yearbook, Department of 


Supervision and Curriculums. Development of the National 


Educational Association of the U. S. 
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Thanksgiving Vegetable Place Cards 
With Colored Rice 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Novettres are always of in- 
terest, and in watercoloring rice, we 
find a new medium with which to 
work. 

On correspondingly-colored con- 
struction paper draw beet, carrot 
and potato outlines on 5 x 2% inch 
oblongs. Place a tablespoon of wa- 
ter in four different dishes, with 


water-color, tint these red (for 
beet), orange (for carrot), green 
(for their tops) and brown (for po- 
tato). When these are dark enough 
with color, drop in a half spoonful of 
rice in each dish. Let stay for a cou- 
ple of minutes. Then place on news- 
paper to dry. With a toothpick, dot 
vegetable outlines with paste, or glue, 


which is better. With tweezers, 
place colored rice grains along out- 
lines. When dry fill in vegetables 
and cover rice with colorless finger- 
nail polish. This gives permanence 
to the rice designs and holds them in 
place. 

Paint or write name (for place- 
card) as shown in sketches and also 
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fold back as directed so that they 
will stand. 


Made of variously colored con- 
struction papers, these little rice de- 


Brighten the Hallways 


Ou DEAR old dull November, 
we should think well of you. This 
month is the gateway to winter and 
if we have been alert we have gath- 
ered autumn glory during the late 
summer and early fall, to bring in- 
doors at this time. Cat tails, cones, 
sumac pods, nuts, seeds, bittersweet, 
milk weed pods, grasses, hedge or- 
anges and many, many more beau- 
ties of nature will be on hand to 
brighten the graying corners of our 
halls and school rooms. 

Thanksgiving bids us remember 
the harvest, and displays of fruits 
and vegetables will mean much to 
all of us. Shadow boxes depicting 
early American scenes can arouse 
interest. Barn yard scenes worked 
out on tables — large turkeys are 
easily made of pine cones, paper and 
wood, and are very decorative. 
Posters furnish material for thought 
and execution. Seed collections are 
subjects for display. Children de- 
light in bringing nuts of all kinds to 
school for the purpose of identifica- 


tion. The tree and its fruits may 

prove an interesting nucleus around 

which many projects could center. 
Color should be high at this time 


signs will make your Thanksgiving 
table very bright and attractive. 


MARGUERITE GODE 


of the year to offset the drabness of 
the weather which usually predom- 
inates. Let’s make dear old dull No- 
vember a gay month, 
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Democracy'’s Children 


Reading of People Here and There 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(For Book Week) 


Here is a list of books about people all over the world. You may have read many of them. We hope you will 


read more of them. For as you read and understand people better, you will like them better. 


1. Around the World with the Children ll. Heidi 
2. The Dutch Twins 12. The Life of George Washington 
3. Indian Children 13. Chinese Fables 
4. The Rabbit Lantern 14. The Story of the Pilgrims 
5. Kit and Kat 15. In Sunny Spain 
6. Moni, the Goat Boy 16. Homes Far Away 
7. Japanese Fairy Tales 17. When I Was a Boy in Persia 
8. The Snow Baby 18. The Italian Twins 
9. Children of the Artic 19. Old Greek Stories 
10. Joan of Are 20. Hans Brinker 
A. Which of these stories are about America? About Indian children? About Chinese children? About 
Swiss children? About Dutch children? 
B. Which story tells us about a little French girl? What did she do? 
C. Find a story about Spain. Give the title. 
Find a story about Greece. Give the title. 
Find a story sbout Italy. Give the title. 
Find a story about Persia. Give the title. 
D. How many of the titles tell us about ehe children of the far North? Name them, 
How many of the titles tell us about several countries? Name them, 
F. Here is a simple book report. Can you tell which book it is about? 
This is a story of a boy and girl who live in Holland. They loved to go fishing with Grandfather. 
One day, the little boy fell headlong into the canal. If you want to hear of other interesting things 
that happened, read the book.”’ 
G. Choose a book which you like. Write a report of three or four sentences, Make it so interesting the 
children will want to read the book. 
H. Which book do you like best? 


Which is the story of a Great American? 
Which are make-believe stories? 


Which story could you dramatize? 
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Democracy’s Children 


Reading of People Here and There 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(For Book Week) 


Look over the names of the books on the opposite page. Something happens in each book. Can you 
tell the number of the book in which you may find each of the following incidents? 


1. The children slept in cupboard beds in the wall. 
2. Heidi loved to climb the mountains with Peter. 
3. He was the first President of our United States. 
4. The people dress in gay kimonos and ride in rickshaws. 
5. He traveled up the streams in a small birch bark canoe, 
6. They live in the sunny land of Italy. 
1. He had lovely shiny silver skates. 
8. He tended the goats on the mountains, 
9. They live in houses of snow and ice. 
10. They made both horse and rabbit lanterns, 
11. She led her people and became a saint. 
12. They played with bows and arrows. 
13. They tell of the strength and courage of the early Greeks, 
14. 


They peddled their milk in dog carts. 
15. They landed on Plymouth Rock. 


Read the titles over again. Then put the book titles in the list where they belong. 


Dutch Stories Indian Stories American Stories 


Swiss Stories Chinese Stories Eskimo Stories 


Do you have a library in your classroom? Do you have a librarian? Do you have your own library 
rules? Look over the fellowing rules. 


Silence in our library. 
Children must be careful of the books. 
Do not tear the pages. 


When reading, turn the pages slowly. 


Return the book when you are through with it, 


Can you add two more rules to the list? 


Here are some signs for Book Week, 


Be Careful of the Books 
Quiet. 
No Talking. 


Can you make up three more signs? 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Pages on “Democracy’s Children”) 
A Book of Labels 


1. How would you like to make a book of labels? One page in your book might contain a list of words about 


your Library. Here are some words for your library page. Can you tell all the words? Can you add others to them? 


MY LIBRARY VOCABULARY 


1. book 5. children 9. read 13. history 

2. table 6. story 10. fable 14. newspaper 
3. silence 7. pictures 1]. quiet 15. pages 

4. shelves 8. travel 12. fairy story 16. poem 


THINGS TO DO 


Choose three of the words in your Library Vocabulary that interest you. Draw a picture of each. 
Then write a story of three lines under each picture, 


Explain word No. 3 to your classmates. 

Can you name three stories that you enjoy? 

Can you tell what a fable is? 

Can you name three kinds of news you may find in the newspaper? 

Can you give the names of two poems? 

Can you give two well known facts in history? 

Can you answer this test? It is called ‘‘Places and People.” Draw a line under the word which make 


each of these sentences true. 


1. One of the most powerful men in an Indian tribe is 

the Medicine Man the lawyer the dentist 
2. The funny two-wheeled cart in China is pushed by . 

servants horses coolies 
$8. The land where the Dutch people live is 

very high flat mountainous 
4. The people of the far North travel by 

dog sleds by automobile by train 


5. The people of Holland wear 


wooden shoes leather shoes silk shoes 
6. The children in Switzerland drink milk 
from cows from goats from camels 


7. The Indians reckon time of a certain event 
by the calendar by the clock by notches on a stick 
8. The boats of Holland travel up and down 
the rivers the canals the roads 
9. One of the chief sports of the Dutch boy and girl is 
mountain climbing skating tennis 
10. The Chinese ride about in 


canoes rickshaws gondolas 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Pages on ‘“Democracy’s Children’’) 


29 


A. Can you match the following book titles with their describing phrases? 
1. Children of the Artic travel in canoes 


2. Joan of Are climbed mountains with Peter 
3. The Eskimo Twins 


4. Hans Brinker 


dance and wear flowers in their hair 


give us courage and strength 


5. The Rabbit Lanterns an Eskimo igloo 

¢. Indian Children lived, at Mount Vernon 

7. Heidi had fun with his silver skates 

8. Life of George Washington watched the Northern Lights 

9. Japanese Fairy Tales lived very plainly indeed 
10. Old Greek Stories stories of stars and lotus blossoms 
11. In Sunny Spain made of cloth or paper 
12. The Story of the Pilgrims The Saint of France 


B. Our Reading Club 


This is our program for Friday afternoon. Can you fill in the names of the stories or poems? 

Joe: A story of Holland 
Molly: A Poem 


John: A Fairy Story 


Ann: A Dog Story 


Pilly: A History Story 


Alice: An Askimo Story 


eee eee eee eee 


C. Read over the list of words 


grocer newspaper pictures 
fairy tale history tables 
librarian pilot books 
poem fireman teacher 


Put an X after all the library words. 
Put a circle about the kinds of books. 


Put a square about the ones you’ve seen today. 


D. Fxtra Things To Do. 
1. Two or three minute speeches on topics, like 
The Eskimo Home 
The Northern Lights 
The Totem Pole 
Dramatizing “Fishing With Grandfather’? — See ‘*Dutch Twins.” 
Dramatizing scenes from ‘“‘Heidi’’ for Assembly. 
A “Peep Into Helland’? — a class movie — written and illustrated by the children. 
A Simple Diary on ‘‘My Visit to Holland.” 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


How Indians Sent 
Messages (Reading Lesson) 


Indians could not send telegrams. 
They had no telephones. 
They did not send letters to each other. 


They told of important events by sig- 
nals. 


They built fires and sent up smoke 
signals. 


Sometimes they waved a blanket. 
They made signals with their hands. 


Each tribe had secret signals. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Indians lived in tribes (explain term). Each member of the tribe learned how to communicate 


with the other members of the tribe. These communications were kept secret. 


Indians did not talk much. They used their hands. They understood what each gesture 
meant. At night they watched for fire signals. These usually meant danger. In the day time they 
watched for smoke signals. Sometimes there would be two columns of smoke. There might be only 


one or there might be three or four columns. Each tribe knew what these meant. 


Discussion (Bring out children’s ideas). 
Why did Indians have to use such simple signals? 
Why couldn’t we use smoke signals in a city? 


WHO AM I? 


I am big and strong. 

I take care of my tribe. 

I send up signals to my people. 
I wear a head dress of feathers. 
Who am I? 


WHAT AM I? 


I come from a fire. 
I rise high in the air. 


Indians watch for me. 


I tell them what to do. 


What am I? 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 
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Our Signals Today 
(Reading Lesson) 


We have many signals today. \\ 4 


The fire department sends warning sig- pann Te | 
nals. 
Our traffic lights are signals. 
Street signals are given by radio. 
Railroad crossings flash signals. 
A white flag is a signal of surrender. He =e 


Airplanes carry signals. 


Sometimes fire works are used for sig- 
nals, 


SOMETHING TO DBO 


List of signals 


Ask children to bring in a list of all signals heard or seen on their way to and from school. 
See who can get the longest list. These should include—auto horns, auto driver signals by hand 
arrow (on new cars) pointing directions driver expects to turn, stop light at back of car, traffic 
light, policeman’s whistle, signals painted on sign boards and on streets, safety flag held by school 
patrol or school guard, fire department signal, street car bell, red lantern marking danger spots 
and many others. Not all of these will be found in any one place, perhaps but children should 
become aware of the great number and uses of these warnings. 


Signals Used During War 


Signals flashed by airplanes, secret codes given by radio, lights flashed from towers ,cannon 
fire, rifle shots, lights sent up on kites, signals from fire works. 


STORY HOUR 


During our last war a young man rode under the airplane. It was his job to flash the proper 
colored lights to let the people of England know that their plane was friendly. Sometimes during a 
raid over enemy country he had to flash other colored lights. 


One night as they were returning a part of his equipment was shot away. He could not tell 
which color light to flash. He prayed for help and chose a light. It was the right color and the 
plane came safely home. This is a true story. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Indian Writing 
(Reading Lesson) 
Indian writing seems funny to us. 
They drew pictures for words. 
This picture means 
This one means rainy day. KA 


This means an enemy has crossed my 
trail. 


a 


Their pictures look like a child’s draw- 
ing. 


Cor 


They carved picture writing on totem 
poles. 


They wove picture wriling in rugs and 
belts. 


SCMETHING TO LEARN 


Study of Indian Designs 


If possible bring in Indian ornaments. On many the thunder bird is shown. This means good 
luck and protection. Serpents, turtles, fish, arrows, the sun, moon, stars, trees, leaves, flowers, 
rivers, mountains, birds and feathers ere all used as designs. Each has a definite meaning to the 


Indians but is seldom understood by the one who owns it. Many are connected with the Indians 
religion. 


Study of Totem Poles 


If there are no small totem poles to study, find pictures of these. Explain that the history of 
the tribe is carved in pictures on these poles. Our history is recorded in books. The Indians carved 
and drew their pictures. Notice how crude these pictures are. 


Study of Indian Weaving 


sring in Indian rugs, blankets or belts. Notice the objects used. Again the thunderbird is 
frequently seen. The pictures woven in are not merely for beauty and have a historical meaning. 


Indian Pottery 


Same simple pictures are used on pottery as found on jewelry. 


SCMETHING TO DO 


If possible find a page of Indian writing. See if the class can read this sentence. 


(lightning) (fire) 


| 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Our Alphabet 
(Reading Lesson) 


, Our alphabet has twenty-six letters, 

| We make words with letters. 

We learn to spell and write these words. 
We can write notes to our friends. 


| It is fun to get a letter from the mail- 
man, 


It is fun to send a letter. 
Indians didn’t know how to write words. 


They had no alphabet. 


SOMETHING TO BO 


To the teacher. The purpose of this lesson is to help children appreciate the advantages of 
our style of writing. 


Making Words 


See how many words can be made of two letters as me, in, to, do, by, it, at, ete. 
Make a list of three letter words—as: see, you, run, for, etc. 


red Making Sentences 


Use words of one, two and three letters. I see you. He ran to me. The top is red. The dogis 
hot, etc. Compare with the picture alphabet of the Indians, 


is Note of Thanks 
Compose a note of thanks for some favor as— 
Dear Friend: 
We thank you for the pretty flowers. 
Room 105 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


1. Bob had 5 words to spell. He missed 1 word. How many were correct? 
2. Mary drew 3 Indian pictures and Jean drew 4 pictures. How many did both draw? 
3. An Indian boy caught 3 little fish and 1 big one. How many did he catch? 
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READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


4 


D P T L 
K N T N 


Add OO to complete these words. Select the correct words to complete the sentences 
below. Now write the correct words under the pictures above. 


Mary wears a bright red..............0005 The oak tree has a great big............... 
I like to walk where it is.............20005 The hen and chicks are in the ........... 
I like to swim down in the................ I like to skip and roll my.................. 
The sun is hot when it is...............+- I like to read my story...............00008 


At night I like to see the...............05. I also like to sew and 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Let us play school and have a good time. 

We'll add up some numbers like 7 and 9. 

We'll each state a problem. ‘Twill be lots of fun. 
And all of us quickly will add up each sum. 


And 4 and 7 are............ ;” said Lou. 
“Fourteen is made of 11 and............ 
And also of 5 and............ ; said Marie. 
**And 8 and 6 are............ ,” said Ned. 
said Jane. 
“Gan 6 said Elaine. 
**43 is made of 3 and............ , 

And also of 6 and............ ; said Ben. 

And 5 and 6 are............ ,; said Joe. 
said Merle. 
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November Number Work 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Thanksgiving Day is here. 


Don and Ruth help mother get ready for company. eli 
Don dusts 5 chairs and Ruth 2. 
How many chairs were dusted? 
+2 =7 _4+5=7 + 


7 
Ruth carried 2 of the chairs into the dining room. ef 
How many chairs were left? 
7 7 subtract 2leaves __ 7 
Don and Ruth help set the table. O) 
They each carry 5 plates. 


How many do they carry together? ©) ©) O) 
5 SandS5make 
+5 +_ O) O) 
©) 


**There is only 1 cake,’ said Ruth. 


“But it is a great big one!” said Don. 


1 1 and nothing = 1--0= 
+0 1 and zero= 1—0= + 


There were 2 pitchers; so each child put 1 on the table. \ 
1 1fandiare 2+0= 2 
+4 2subtract1= 0+2= 
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“Yum, yum!” said Don and Ruth. 
**7 dishes of delicious food for the Thanksgiving dinner.” 


SS 


1 
2+4+1= 2+1+_ =7 4 1 


‘Se S 


4+1+2= =7 


Thanksgiving dinner guests were Aunt Helen, the twin 
babies, the twin boys and the twin girls. 
How many guests were there in all? 


1 2+2+2+1= 6+1= 2 

2 

2 3x2 = 4+3= 

2 +1 7—3= 1 
7 7 


Mother said, “I need 5 more plates.” 
Ruth teok 3 to her. 
How many did Don carry? 


5 5 take away 3 leaves 3 


= 5—3= 5— 


Next came the cups. 
Don carried 4 and Ruth 3. 
How many did both children carry? 


4 4and 3 are _ 3 
+3 3+4= 4+_=7 +4 


**l saw 4 pies in the kitchen,” said Don. 


There were 2 mince pies and 2 pumpkin pies. 


2 2and2 make _ 2 
+2 2+ _ =4 4—2= + 
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Fun With Words 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


There are many other words in the following November words: Armistice Day, 
November, and Thanksgiving Day. Using any of the letters as often as you wish you can 
make words which will fill the following blanks. 


NOVEMBER 

Not as many as two ——————.. What a cow says ——————.. Something used in 
war ——————.. More than one man —————-. The first part of the day ° 
A part of speech ——————. What a dog likes to gnaw ——————. The opposite of under 
. Not you —————. What some people drink —--——. In the same sentence 
as neither —————. A boy’s name ——————. A city in Italy ——-———_. An insect that 
says b-z-z-z ——————. Something dug out of the ground ——————. The opposite of 
yes . What bread is baked in . One who robs —————.. The name of a 

dog ——————. The opposite of less ———_——. 


ARMISTICE DAY 
The fifth month is 


. Part of a plant 


. It is in the 


. A favorite food of the Chinese —————. Sometimes caught in traps 


. A house pet 


sky at night 


. The tallest plant —————. A word which means yes -————. Move 


It is black and sticky —————-. One who paints pictures —---—. Frozen water 


A large body of water 


. It is planted in the ground in spring —--———. A girl’s 


name ——————-. One of the Pied Piper’s followers ————. Part of the body 


Atmosphere . To sit on ————.. A boy’s name ————. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


Something you wear on your head . What a bee can do to you —————_. 


Very small ——————. Bashful ————_-. Not receiving ——————. Father 


A word which means no —————. Not sad —————. A girl’s name ——————. A part 
of your body ——————. What you get by lying in the sunshine ————. Dried timothy 
and clover ——————. A boy’s namie ————. What a toy soldier was made of 


What you sometimes like to do when happy ————.. The past of sit 


. When you 


play in it you can make tunnels 


. The ruler of a country ———. What you should 


say on Thanksgiving Day ——————. The opposite of out ° 
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The Better Health Circus is Coming 
To Your School 


MARGUERITE GODE 


We are going to have an autumn circus with a whole 
retinue of good health acrobats to take part in the 
entertainment. As this is to be a three ring circus we 


will need three large paper plates, each one representing 
a ring. If you do not have paper plates cut large white 
circles from paper. Next we will make the performers. 
Take out our pencils, paints, and scissors and let your 
imagination go to work. Make a list of all the vegetables, 
fruits and other foods that might help build toward 
better health. Here is a suggestive list of characters to 
which many others may be added. 


Vegetables Fruits Other Foods 
Carrots Apples Butter 
Potatoes Plums Bread 
(Irish and Sweet) Peaches Milk 
Cabbage Pears Meat 
Spinach Bananas Rice 
Turnips Grapes Ice Cream 
Egg Plant Oranges 
Cucumbers Lemons 
Celery Grapefruit 
Pumpkins 
Onions 
Radishes 
Beans 
Peas 
Squash 
Lettuce 


Draw your characters on heavy cardboard or light 
wood. Paint and draw faces on each of them. A few 
illustrations are shown. Paste or nail to a flat piece of 
board so the characters will stand. Arrange them on the 
plates (ring) as best fitted for 


Ring one — breakfast 
Ring two — lunch 
Ring three — dinner 


Each day a committee may choose the performers for 
that day’s good health circus. You will enjoy making 
these little acrobats and your imagination should 
have free play. If you happen to have a classmate who 
is ill, send a few of them to his mother. She will put one 
on his food tray and it may give him a bit of extra cheer. 
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If Books Could Talk 


A Play for Good Book Week 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
IN BOOKLAND 
CHARACTERS: 
Children Little Black Sambo 
Goldilocks Epaminandos 


little Red Riding Hood 
The Three Little Pigs. 

Scene: In Bookland. As the scene opens, children 
stand on the stage in semi-circle as sandwich men. The 
following books are represented by them: ‘“GOLDI- 
LOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS.” “LITTLE 
BLACK SAMBO,” “EPAMINANDOS-” and “THE 
THREE LITTLE PIGS.” 

GOLDILOCKS ENTERS: 

In Bookland, I’m just an ordinary girl, 

With golden hair all in a fine curl. 

I am like other children as you can see; 

But — Oh how different I have to be, 

When I enter the Three Bears’ little house, 
And have to be as still as a mouse! 

I like the porridge, the bed and the chair, 
For in the story I’m Golden Hair. 

I jump out of the window; they come to look: 
To know me better, just read the book. 

(GOLDILOCKS goes over and stands by her 
“BOOK.”’’) 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD enters: 

Oh, I tried so hard to be so good 

My Mother made me a riding hood. 

She sent me off with butter one day, 
But alas I loitered on the way. 

I met a wolf who was very bad, 

And from here on, the story gets sad! 
He killed my grandmother, as you'll see. 
He took her place, really fooling me, 
But it all ends well just as it should. 
Read the story of “Riding Hood.” 

(LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD goes to her 
*“BOOK.’’) 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO comes in: 

Although they said those pancakes were all mine, 

And I ate one hundred and sixty-nine, 

I should not have been such a little beast. 

But oh how I loved that beautiful feast! 


And those terrible tigers stole my coat: 
My shoes and my pants, and they got my goat! 
If you want to know what it’s all about, 
Read “Little Black Sambo and you’ll find out! 
(LITTLE BLACK SAMBO steps aside as EPAM- 
INANDOS enters.) 
EPAMINANDOS: 
Fach Saturday, I was allowed to go, 
To see my Grandmother as you will know, 
If you read all about poor little me, 
Who got into trouble as you will see. 
In the story I did not use my head, 
I ruined the butter and spoiled the bread. 
I'd better not tell you about the rest; 
You will have to read it, that would be best! 
(As EPAMINANDOS steps aside, the children 
representing the books, step forward and say together): 
In the Library, if you'll look, 
You'll find a copy of each book. 
Good Book Week comes but once a year, 
But reading daily brings us cheer! 
END OF ACT I 


ACT II 
CHARACTERS: 
Children representing books as in Act I. 
The Three Bears 
The Three Little Pigs (Note: This book is 
represented in Act II only.) 
The Four Tigers The Wolf 
Scene: Same as in Act I. (As the scene opens, the 
children are standing as in Act I with the titles of the 
same books.) 
The Three Bears enter: Father, Mother, and Baby 
Bear. 
Father Bear: I am very large, and very tall. 
Baby Bear: I am very cute and very small. 
Mother Bear: I am in the middle as you see, And we 
are the bears, one, two, three! 
THE THREE LITTLE PIGS: 
First Little Pig: I’m the pig who took the straw to 
make a house so fine! 
Second Little Pig: And I’m the pig who took the 
sticks to make that home of mine, 
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Third Little Pig: 
I did not choose the straw, 
Nor did I take the sticks, 
But made my house without a saw 
Of great big bright red bricks! 
First and Second Pig Together: 
The wolf got at us and ate us two, 
But when he came through the chimney flue, 
The third little pig opened him wide, 
And out WE popped from away inside. 
Third Little Pig: 
I fooled that wolf in the fields and farms, 
And although he tried to do me harm, 
I finally got the best of him; 
And now we all are so full of vim! 
THE FOUR TIGERS enter: 
First Tiger: 
I tried on Sambo’s jacket, 
And liked it very well. 
I also made a racket: 
The story book will tell. 
Second Tiger: 
I’m glad I got his trousers; 
They were a pretty blue. 
We’re stronger far than mousers, 
And growl much louder too! 
Third Tiger: 
I took Black Sambo’s slippers; 


Put them on my ears. 
I wished they’d had some zippers; 
They did not fit, my dears! 

Fourth Tiger: 
I put his umbrella on my tail, 
And ran round and round the tree, 
And lucky for me there was no gale, 
For up in the air I’d be. 

The Four Tigers Together: 

Listen carefully, now, my friend. 
Go to the Library today, 

If you wish to know the story’s end. 
It’s a fine little story they say. 

The Wolf: 

Everyone says I’m a wolf who is bad, 

*Cause I made Red Riding Hood very sad. 

I really frightened her; I know I did, 

When behind the bushes I crouched and hid; 

And I ran so hard I thought I would burst, 

Instead I got to her grandmother’s first. 

When the woodsman arrived, you'll think it’s good, 

*Cause you’re on the side of Red Riding Hood. 

But read the story and then you will see, 

The wolf in the story is really ME! 

The children representing all of the books and the 
animals gather together, point to the wolf and sing, 
“‘Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” 

END OF PLAY 


An Indian Play 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
(Adapted from the old tale “LITTLE SCAR FACE”) 


CHARACTERS: Scar Face — A little Indian girl 
Redwing — Her elder sister 
Marsh Hair — The eldest sister 
An Indian Chief — The father of 


Scar Face 


Team — A young Indian warrior 
White Maiden — Team’s sister 
Village Maidens — A group of 


Indian girls 
A Reader 
PROLOGUE: 

Reader: In an Indian village by a lake lived a young 
warrior called Team. He had no relatives except a sister 
who kept house for him. Her name was White Maiden. 
No one had ever se2n Team. The villagers could hear 
his footsteps as he went by, and they could see his 
tracks in the snow, but Team himself they never saw; 
he was invisible. 

At the other end of the village lived an old man with 
his three daughters. The two elder daughters were 
young women, but the youngest was only a little girl. 
The sisters were very unkind to the little girl. They 


gave her only bones and scraps to eat although she did 
all the work. 

The eldest sister was especially unkind. Often, when 
she was angry, she would throw ashes and hot coals in 
her little sister’s face. In this way the little girl’s hair 
was burned and her face became marked and scarred. 
So the villagers named her little Scar Face. 

SCENE I: An Indian tepee — the home of Scar 
Face. Scar Face sits outside cleaning mocassins. 

Redwing: (coming from the tepee) Oh, Scar Face, 
you're such a slow poke! You ought to have all those 
moccasins cleaned by this time. Hurry up or I'll slap 
you. 

Scar Face: I’m trying to hurry, but I’m so very hun- 
ery. Since yesterday I’ve had nothing to eat except 
bones. 

Red Wing: That’s all you deserve. (Calls to the eldest 
sister) Marsh Hair, bring this lazy girl the scraps left 
from lunch. 

Marsh Hair: (coming out with a small bowl, which 
she gives to Scar Face) Take that, you ugly girl. Eat 
it. Then get a pile of wood for the fire. As soon as you 
get that done scour the big kettle. And if you don’t get 
the ashes carried out soon I'll throw them in your face 
again. 

Red Wing: It was just yesterday that you threw 
some ashes and hot coals in her face again, Father 
might get suspicious if it happens too often. 
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Marsh Hair: She had better work fast then or I will 
— the little wretch! 

Reader: Scar Face hurries away to get the wood. 
Red Wing and Marsh Hair lie down in front of the te- 
pee for their afternoon nap. Scar Face returns with 
her arms full of wood. She trembles as she passes her 
sisters. Then she begins scouring the kettle, glancing 
fearfully at her sisters occasionally. The afternoon 
drags along. 

Marsh Hair: (waking up) Father will soon be here, 
Redwing. We had better get up. Scar Face! (shouts at 
her) Don’t you have that work done yet? Get up and 
carry out the ashes. At once, do you hear? (stamps her 
foot). 

Reader: Scar Face’s work is finished before her 
father gets home from his hunt and she sinks down on 
the ground exhausted. When the father’s footsteps are 
heard Red Wing and Marsh Hair run to meet him. 

Father: And how are my girls tonight? Have you had 
a busy day? 

Red Wing: Oh, yes, Father! 

Marsh Hair: See, we have all the work done. 

Father: (going up to Scar Face, who tries to smile at 
him) And how’s my youngest girl? 

Scar Face: So glad you’re home, Father. I wish you 
could stay here with me. 

Father: My dear, why is it that your face is always 
scarred and burned? 

Marsh Hair: (hurriedly) Father, it is because she 
goes near the fire and falls in. We tell her not to go 
there, but she will not obey us. 

Red Wing: (changing the subject) Father, White 
Maiden, Team’s sister, you know, has called all the 
village maidens together tomorrow. We can hardly 
wait to find out what she will tell us! 


SCENE II: The home of Team and White Maid- 
en. (The same Indian tepee may be used.) A 
group of Indian girls sit in a circle in front of it. 
Team’s sister stands before them. 


White Maiden: My brother, Team, wishes to marry. 
He is a young man and very rich, but he is invisible; no 
one can see him who is not gentle and good. Therefore, 
if any maiden can see him, he will have her for his wife. 

Village Maidens: (as they leave for home) Oh, how 
thrilling! I hope I can see Team! I feel sure I can see 
him! Think how rich I will be! And he is young, too! 

Marsh Hair: I'll have Scar Face clean my moccasins 
and shine my beads so that I’ll look very pretty; then 
I'll go to see Team. 

Red Wing: Scar Face can help me get ready. I’m 
going to marry Team! 

Reader: In her heart each village maiden hopes to 
have Team for her,husband. Every evening as the sun 
sets some of the maidens go down by the lake to Team’s 
wigwam. The White Maiden always invites them to 
come in, and they sit and watch by the wigwam fire. 

By and by, as they sit, they hear footsteps. Then the 
door flaps open and someone enters. But the maidens 
can never see anyone. 

One day in winter, when the first snow lies on the 
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ground the eldest sister says, “Little Scar Face, bring 
me my shell beads and my moccasins. I am going to 
marry Team!” Little Scar Face brings the beads and 
the moccasins and helps her put them on. And here is 
Marsh Hair at Team’s wigwam. 

White Maiden: Welcome, Marsh Hair! Won’t you 
sit down. 

Marsh Hair: Now I hear Team’s footsteps. It sounds 
as if he is dragging a sledge through the snow. 

White Maiden: Can you see my brother? 

Marsh Hair: Yes, I can see him very well. 

White Maiden: Then tell me, of what is his sledge 
string made? 

Marsh Hair: It is made of moose skin. 

White Maiden: No, it is not made of moose skin! You 
have not seen my brother. You must go away. 

Reader: And she drives Little Scar Face’s sister 
away from the wigwam. The next day her second sister, 
Redwing, says to her, “Little Scar Face, bring me my 
shell beads and my moccasins. I am going to marry 
Team.” 

Little Scar Face brings the beads and the moccasins 
and her sister puts them on. In the evening, then, as the 
sun is setting the second sister goes down to Team’s 
wigwam and here she is. 

White Maiden: Won’t you sit down. My brother 
will soon be here. 

Redwing: I hear your brother’s footsteps, 

White Maiden: Can you see Team? 

Redwing: Yes, I can see him very well. 

White Maiden: Of what is his sledge string made? 

Redwing: It is made of deerskin. 

White Maiden: (angrily) No, it is not made of deer- 
skin. You have not seen my brother. You, too, must 
go away! 

Reader: And she drives the second sister out of the 
wigwam. The next morning little Scar Face works very 
hard. She scours the kettle, carries out the ashes, and 
brings a great pile of wood for the fire. Then she says 
to her two sisters: ‘Elder sisters, lend me your shell 
beads and your moccasins. I, too, should like to try to 
marry Team.” 

But her sisters laugh and mock the little girl. They 
will not lend her any moccasins. At last her secc n1 sis- 
ter gives her some strings of beads that are very small. 

In a corner of the wigwam little Scar Face finds a pair 
of old moccasins that her father has thrown away. They 
are dry and hard and are too big for her. She soaks 
them in water to make them soft. She has no pretty 
clothing to wear so she makes herself a dress out of 
birch bark. She looks very ugly with her scarred face 
and short hair. As she goes through the village the dogs 
bark at her and the people laugh and call out, 

“Oho! Look at little Scar Face! 
Oho! look at little Scar Face!’ 
But she keeps on until she comes to Team’s wigwam. 
Here she is. 

White Maiden: (very kindly) Ceme sit with me, 
Little Scar Face. 

Reader: They sit together. By and by footsteps are 
heard. 
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White Maiden: Little Scar Face, can you see my 
brother? 


Little Scar Face: Yes, I can see him; and I am afraid, 
for he is wonderful. 


White Maiden: Then tell me, of what is his sledge 
string made? 


Little Scar Face: How wonderful! His sledge string is 
the rainbow. 


43 


Team: (smiling) Elder sister, bathe little Scar Face’s 
hair and eyes in the magic water. 

Reader: And when she does so a wonderful thing 
happens. All the scars and burns fade away from the 
little girl’s face. Her hair comes out long and black. 
Her eyes are like two round stars. 

The White Maiden leads her to the wife’s seat be- 
hind the door. 

Thus little Scar Face sees Team, and she becomes 
his wife. 


Books Mean Progress 
CATHERINE URBAN 


Characters: Jack, a boy of ten or eleven. 
Paulo, an Italian boy of about 
1300 A. D. 
Darcus, an Egyptian boy of an early 
time. 
John Gutenberg, as an old man. 

(At the beginning of the play, Jack is seated in an 
easy chair with several books of assorted sizes on a 
small table near by. He leafs through them, listlessly.) 

Jack: Oh, heck, I don’t see why I have to give this 
old report anyway. Books aren’t important! It’s much 
easier to listen to the radio or to go see a movie of a 
ory... 

Paulo: (As he enters. Unbelievingly.) What did you 
say? 

Jack: Hey! For goodness sakes, who are you? 

Paulo: Why, I’m Paulo. 

Jack: But I don’t know you! And how strangely you 
are dressed! Where did you come from? 

Paulo: Oh, I’ve just wandered in from another cen- 
tury. (Looks at the books.) Look at all the books! 

Jack: Sure. Some of them aren’t so bad . . . those 
with a few pictures. 

Paulo: (Opening a book.) Pictures! And they’re 
colored! 

Jack: Of course! And some of the books have quite 
big print . . . and those aren’t hard to read. .. 

Paulo: (Looking at a book Jack holds for him. 
Laughing.) You don’t call that big print, do you? 

Jack: Sure. Goodness look at this one! (Picks up 
another book and shows it to Paulo.) 

Paulo: Oh, that is fine print, isn’t it? 

Jack: Yeah ... slow reading! 

Paulo: Oh, but I would like to read it! It is so clear 
... the print, I mean. And the pictures are so colorful 
and lovely. And the book is so light and easy to handle. 
Why, You can hold it in your hand! (Lifts the book in 
one hand as though testing its weight.) 

Jack: (Laughs.) Why, sure... 

Paulo: But this is the first book I have ever held like 
this! 

Jack: You're joking! 


Paulo: (Shaking his head.) Oh, no! In my century, 
there were very few books and all of them had been 
printed by hand. They were large and heavy and so 
valuable that they were chained to desks or shelves. 

Jack: But then you couldn’t take them home to read! 

Paulo: That was never allowed! They were owned by 
rich merchants and princes! The common people did 
not have a chance to own one... 

Jack: But how did they learn things. . .> 

Paulo: Some of us learned our stories and histories 
by hearing them from our elders. Others were privileged 
to go to the homes of the wealthy and learn to read. 
My father saw to it that I studied with the monks. But 
I never saw a book as beautiful as this! 

Jack: (Picking up another.) This is much better! It is 
all about airplanes! 

Paulo: Airplanes? 

Jack: Yes... you know! ... Surely you had airplanes! 

Paulo: No. We had very little. It has only been 
since man began to read that there has been progress in 
the world. People began to wonder about each other. 
They travelled and wrote books about the things they 
saw. They wrote of the things they thought and be- 
lieved in and gradually new things were made to make 
life easier. New forms of conduct were demanded that 
gave rights to all people. But it took a long, long time! 

Jack: Why, I’ve never thought very much about 
books... 

Paulo: But you should! Books have changed man 
from little better than an animal to an intelligent and 
considerate human being. 

Jack: How did it all come about? 

Paulo: Well, perhaps we can show you. (Claps his’ 
hands and Darcus enters.) 

Darcus: You wanted me, Paulo? 

Paulo: Yes, Darcus. This boy, Jack, has never 
thought very much of the value of books. I wondered 
if you would help me tell him how they came to be? 

Darcus: (Bows to Jack, who nods.) Yes, Paulo. (To 
Jack.) Many, many thousands of years ago, when men 
were wild and lived in caves, they drew crude pictures 
on the walls. At first they were just unrelated scrawls 
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but later a whole series of pictures were drawn, telling 
of their lives and activities and especially of their bat- 
tles. 

Paulo: And then, your people, (nods to Darcus) the 
Egyptians, began to make idea pictures or hieroglyphs 
which they cut into stone. 

Darcus: And at about the same time, thousands of 
miles away, the Chinese were doing the same thing. 

Paulo: The Babylonians wrote on tablets or cones of 
clay. 

Darcus: The idea pictures were simplified and de- 
veloped into an alphabet. 

Paulo: The Greeks accepted this alphabet and wrote 
on wax tablets. 

Darcus: And the Romans borrowed from the Greeks! 

Jack: But that was long ago! 

Paulo: Oh, not long when you remember how long 
man has lived upon the earth. 

Darcus: It was only two thousand years ago that the 
Chinese invented paper, one of the two most important 
inventions as far as the spread of knowledge goes. 

Paulo: It was easier to write on paper than to cut 
into stone or even wax, and the papers could be passed 
back and forth much easier than heavy stones. .. 

Jack: Yes, I can see that. But what was the other 
important invention? 

Paulo: Printing! I will call Mr. Gutenberg. (Claps 
his hands and Gutenberg enters.) 

Gutenberg: You called me? 


Paulo: Yes, Mr. Gutenberg. Jack wants to know 
about book making. Darcus and I have told him about 
the beginning. 

Gutenberg: Oh! Well, there were a lot of us who felt 
that there must be an easier way to make books than 
the long hard work of writing by hand. 

Paulo: Pictures of wood cuts had been made by cut- 
ting on wood, running ink over it and then pressing 
paper over it. 

Jack: Why, I have a friend who makes Christmas 
cards that way. 

Paulo: Yes, it is fine for that and for pictures, too. 
In fact, in the old days, whole pages of books were 
carved. 

Darcus: But they did not hold up very well. Pieces of 
wood would chip off and the whole block or page would 
be spoiled. 

Gulenberg: But the wood blocks gave us the idea for 
movable type. The letters were cut independently of 
each other and then placed in a form and held there 
while the printing was done. 
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Paulo: But that meant cutting hundreds and 
hundreds of each letter. 

Darcus: And they didn’t wear very well. . . 

Gutenberg: (Shaking his head.) It was a long, hard 
job. But finally a man named Schoeffer suggested that 
we make the type out of metal and make a mold so that 
several copies of the letter could be made from the one 
carving. 

Paulo: He was a clever man. 

Gutenberg: Yes. If he had not made the type for me, 
I could never have printed my Bible. 

Jack: Oh, you printed the Bible? 

Gutenberg: Yes. It was a long weary task, but I 
wanted the Bible to be the first book printed with 
movable type. 

Paulo: (Nodding.) And it was. Two great volumes 
were finished in 1455. Three hundred copies were made 
but now there are only 45 known to exist. It is called 
the Gutenberg Bible. 

Darcus: After that the art of printing spread rapidly 
to all the large cities of the world. 

Paulo: Books were still printed by hand, however, 
until a roller-press was invented by Frederick Konig in 
1814. 

Gutenberg: Yes. But after that inventions came rapid- 
ly. Great presses were built that printed many pages 
at one time with machinery. 

Darcus: And the line-o-type machine was invented 
that stamped out lines of type and so did away with 
casting. 

Paulo: And soon pictures were being printed in many 
colors. . . 

Gutenberg: Ah, you live in a wonderful age, Jack, when 
a young boy such as yourself has the wisdom of the 
masters at his fingertips! 

Jack: But we’ve got movies and the radio, too! And 
soon we'll all have television. .. 

Paulo: But they can never take the place of books. . . 

Gutenberg: No. To learn, one must think! And think- 
ing takes time and relaxation. 

Darcus: The old masters have much to say of great 
worth. 

Paulo: And the new writers, too. The next best thing 
to seeing a place or object is to read and think about it! 

Gutenberg: That is the only way to have progress and 
understanding in the world, Jack. 

Jack: (Thoughtfully.) Yes. 1 will read and think and 
learn of other peoples and their work. Thank you very 
much! (Darcus, Paulo and Gutenberg bow and exit. 
Jack picks up a book and sits down to read, then cur- 
tain, or else follows the others from the stage.) 


Train Song 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Click! Clack! Click! Clack! 
Goes the shiny train, 
Stopping at the stations, 
Hurrying on again. 


Click! Clack! Click! Clack! 
Clickitty, clack, clack! 
Whistling at the crossings, 
Gliding down the track. 


Clicking, clacking, clicking, clacking, 
Merrily along, 

Singing its little clickitty, clickitty, 
Clickitty, clackitty song. 
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Poems for Choral Speaking 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Autumn 


Heavy— 
Autumn is a mellow time 
When the hills turn russet brown 
And the bittersweet vines climb 
In the hedge rows by the town. 


Light— 
Pumpkins slumber through the days 
Grapes drip purple in the sun 
And into the deepening haze 
Dusty roads like gypsies run. 


Medium—- 
Frosty morns and star drenched eves 
Harvest bounty gathered in 
Spicy scent of smoldering leaves 
Where a woodland fire has been. 
All— 
Time of coziness and cheer 
When the early lamps burn red 
As the first white flakes appear 
In the barren flower bed. 


Thanksgiving Prayer 


All— 
Long years ago, 
The pilgrims said 
Let us give thanks 
For this our bread. 


Light— 
For al! our homes 
Our churches tall 


Thy loving watchfulness 
O’er all. 


Those words they spoke 
And wisely so 

With whispered words 
And heads bent low. 


For love and kindness 
Were a part 

Of faith that dwelt 
Within each heart. 


All- 
So let us 
On Thanksgiving day 


Kneel down beside them 


While we pray. 


For tolerance 

In loads we bear 
For willingness 

To love and share. 


Change 
Light— 


Through the woodland 


Brisk winds sweep 


Medium— 
In the corners 
Bright leaves heap. 


Heavy— 
By the roadside 
Fire burns 
Where the summer 
Sumac turns. 
Light— 
Brown nuts 


Falling to the ground 


Make a welcome 
Pattering sound. 


All— 
White frosts gather 
Days grow chill 


«As gay autumn 
Climbs the hill. 


The Wind 


Heavy— 
T am the wind 
I’m a mischievous fellow 
I ride through the country 
And ride through the town 


I scoop up the leaves 

That have turned 

Red and yellow 

And send them a-scurrying 
Up hill and down. 


Medium— 


The smoke from the chimney 


Is twisted and tangled 
The ripe orchard apples 
Are whisked to the ground 
The red summer robins have 
Long since departed 

And only the winter birds 
Linger around. 


Heavy- 
I am the wind 
I’m a neighborly fellow 
I play on my piccolo 
Melodies low 
I rattle the windows 
And beg for admittance 
Then noisily trumpet 
As onward I go. 


Light— 


Sometimes he’s gentle 
And lullaby minded 
Sometimes he’s merry 
And whistles his way 
Sometimes, in mischief 
He rolics and frolics 
Snatching the caps 

Of small children at play. 


Medium— 


Ships call upon him 

To forward their cargo 
Windmills start spinning 
As he hurries by 
Housewives hang washings 
Like gay colored banners 
Begging the breezes 

To blow them all dry. 


Heavy— 


I am the wind 

I’m a musical fellow 

I sing and I whistle 

At work or at play 

The leaves on the trees 
Hear my pied piper lyrics 
And like foolish children 


Go dancing away. 
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Medium— 
What would kites do 
If the wind wouldn’t blow them 
How would boats sail 
If it weren’t for a breeze 
We'd miss all the beauty 
Of autumn bonfires 
If winds didn’t blow us 
The leaves from the trees 


All— 
Summer and winter 
Autumn and springtime 
He is a visitor 
Welcome to meet 
Whether he’s rocking 
Young birds in their cradles 
Or sweeping the colored leaves 
Into the street. 


Heavy— 
I am the wind 
I’m the children’s playfellow 
The farmer’s good help mate 
The sailor’s delight 


Words 
ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


All the bus-y 


Sav-ing them for 
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Blustering, blowing 
Raining and snowing 
Turning an autumn brown 
World into white. 


Litany 


Light— 
For this glad Thanksgiving day 
We humbly bow our heads and say 


All— 
We thank thee father 
One and all. 

Light— 


FORESIGHT 


squir-rels Are 


din - ner Some 


We thank thee for the birds and 
flowers 

For light of sun and burst of showers 

For green grass growing on the hill 

For fire warmth when days are chill. 


Medium— 
We thank thee for our homes and 
schools 
For mountain top and glistening 
pools 
For pets we love — for books and 
toys 
For red cheeked laughing girls and 
boys. 


Heavy— 
For mothers — fathers — all our 

friends 
For faith in where the rainbow ends 
For joy of work and thrill of play 
For all these gifts, we humbly say 


All— 
We thank thee father 
One and all 


Musie 
ANNABEL S. WALLACE 


hid-ing nuts a - 


cold win- ter 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


THE PURITANS (Page 64) 
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Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


This is a Porcupine 
Yes-sir-ee, 

The first letter 
Is, of course, ‘‘P’’ 


P-- Puppy 

P-- A chum 
P--- Small horse 
P... 14 of a quart 
P---- Fruit 


Name some words that begin with ‘*P’’ 


Pocketbook 
P...- Ten of them make a dime 
P.---- Used in writing 


P..---- Question to solve 
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The Poetry Corner 


Adventuring 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I like to go adventuring, 
Though not cut in the wild, 

But in the pages of a book, 
That’s with adventures piled, 


As soon’s I open up my book 
And find the hero there 

I take his place although I still 
Sit reading in my chair. 


I do the things he’s booked to do— 
I sometimes speed a plane, 

Or race a dog-team bearing drugs 
To ease a sufferer’s pain. 


I even help fight forest fires, 
Or save a ship-wrecked crew. 
Since each adventure does some 
good 
It thrills me through and through. 


The Proud Turkeys 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


It’s plain to see the turkeys all 
Are very much aware 
That they are closely watched these 
days 
And getting special care. 


All this attention pleases them 
And makes them strut like kings 
For they know well just what it 
means 
And what Thanksgiving brings— 


The honor they’re so proud to bear—- 
America’s first choice 

Of food to celebrate the day 
When thankful hearts rejoice. 


Morning Prayer 


AVIS H. BAXTER 


God bless today, 
And bless my work; 
God guide me so 
I do not shirk, 
But let me do 
In ev'ry way 
The best I can 
Throughout this day. 


Special Smiles 
RUTH McFADDEN 


My mother has a pretty smile, 
\ special one for me. 

It’s in her eyes and face the while 
She’s doing things for me. 


Today she called me from my play 
To ask me to help out. 
It seemed to me she’d spoiled my 
day 
So I began to pout. 


She looked so sad because I frowned 
When doing things for her! 

So I hid my frown; instead, I found 
A special smile for her. 


Safety 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


You'll find that safety 
Always pays! 

So don’t forget 
To look both ways! 


Look carefully— 
Your eyes are bright. 
Don’t take a chance, 
Be sure you're right! 


Northern Lights 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Sometimes throughout November, 
Come fires in the sky, 
That flame and flare — now very 
low, 


Then suddenly, blaze high 


Jack Frost must use huge torches 
To light November nights! 

Wavering, leaping, glowing— 
Those brilliant Northern lights! 
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November Roses 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Down in the corner of our vard 
There is a sheltered nook 
Which, Mother says, the frosty 
winds 
Of autumn overlook. 


For there each time November 
comes 
You're always sure to see 
Some dark red roses on the bush 
That’s ‘neath the old pear tree. 


I know those roses can’t compare 
With all that made June bright, 

Yet, blooming out there in the cold, 
They are a lovely sight, 


Mary Lee 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Mary Lee was six years old, 
Her eyes were violet blue, 

Her silken hair was like fine gold 
And she grew and grew and grew. 


She played she was a princess 
Dressed for a fancy ball, 

A comely charming princess 
Waiting for her prince to call. 


Then she heard someone calling 
But it wasn’t a prince, instead 
It was her mother saying, 
“Mary Lee, it’s time for bed.” 


Big Steam Shovel 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Big steam shovel 
Dizs in the ground; 

Lifts up the gravel, 
Turns it around! 


Stretches out 
And dumps it again, 
Turns around, 
And bends down the crane, 


Big steam shovel 
Blocks up the road, 
Twists and turns 
And takes a big load! 
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Mr. Pig’s Thanksgiving Plans 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


W nen Mrs. Goose came along 
that November day she found Mrs. 
Squirrel and Black Cat and Mrs. 
Hen talking together; and they 
seemed very put out about some- 
thing, too. 

“What is the matter)” she asked 
them, right away. 

“HE is the matter,” said Black 
Cat, pointing to Mr. Pig, who was 
just disappearing over the hill. 

“Yes,” went on Mrs. Squirrel, 
“just now, he hinted to me about 
being asked to Thanksgiving din- 
ner.” 

‘And he hinted to me, yesterday,” 
cackled Mrs. Hen. “He asked 
‘What are you going to do, on 
Thanksgiving? It is a good idea to 
have company then, so I hoped. .’” 

“That’s just what he said to me,” 
too,” mewed Black Cat, “and I 
quickly changed the subject.” 

“And so did I,” said Mrs. Hen. 

“And you noticed that I did, 
too,” added Mrs. Squirrel. 

Mrs. Goose looked frightened. 

“I certainly hope that he will not 
try that trick with me,” she said, 
“for I do not wish to cook a big 
dinner for Mr. Pig, indeed I don’t.” 

She said good-bye to her friends 
and plopped home. But just as she 
was hanging up her coat, she heard 
a knock at the door. 

“Oh mercy me, that must be Mr. 
Pig,” she thought. “What shall I 
do?” 

The knock came again; louder. 

“T'll just have to find out about 
this,” she decided; and went close to 
the door and shouted through it; 
“IS it Mr. Pig?” 

“Yes,” came a gruff voice. “It 
is!” 

Then Mrs. Goose realized that 


she had indeed got herself into a 
pickle; for how could she just stand 
there and not open the door, when 
she had asked and he had answered? 
So she said, “Just a minute, please,” 
and hoped to herself that he would 
get tired waiting, and go away. She 
tiptoed to the window, and tried 
to hide behind the curtain, to watch 
and see what happened. 

But unfortunately she moved the 
curtain a little; and Mr. Pig called; 
“T see you there, peeking out, Mrs. 
Goose. Why don’t you come to the 
door?” 

Then Mrs. Goose just had to; she 
opened it. 

“Well, well, well,” gruffed Mr. 
Pig, not too pleased. “I have come 
to ask...” 

“Won't you sit down?” interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Goose, quickly. “And I 
want to tell you about my cousin, 
the Wild Goose of the Marshes; she 
is always writing me that relatives 
ought to see each other often — and 
that I would be welcome in her 


**He’s the matter,” said Black Cat pointing. 


home, anytime, again; so, I have 
just decided to accept her kind in- 
vitation, and am going to have 
Thanksgiving dinner with her.” 

Mrs. Goose rattled all this off, 
very fast, before Mr. Pig had time 
to open his mouth. 

Then he asked, “What? You 
are going way over there, to those 
wet, freezy marshes? I thought you 
hated the way your wild cousin 
lived, and did not care to visit there 
again, especially in cold weather.” 

“But I have changed my mind,” 
smiled Mrs. Goose. “I am going, 
indeed I am.” 

“Well, that is too bad,” said Mr. 
Pig, rising, “because I was going to 
suggest another plan for Thanks- 
giving. Good-bye, Mrs. Goose.” 

Mrs. Goose watched him go away, 
thinking how fat he was, and not 
stopping to remember that she was 


pretty heavy, herself. “I got out of 


inviting him to dinner very nicely,”’ 


she thought, “‘and it was bright of 


me to make such a quick plan.” But 
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then she had another thought - 
and rushed right across the street to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s house, as fast as she 
could dash. 

She went to the front door, and 
tapped with her bill, and when her 
friend did not answer the knock at 
once, she rushed around to the back 
door. But by that time Mrs. Squir- 
rel was at the front door; and when 
she heard a tap at the back door she 
went there. But by that time Mrs. 
Goose was at the front of the house 
again! 

Finally they were at the same door 
at the same time, one in and one 
out; and then Mrs. Goose was really 
inside, with her friend. “‘Well, what 
now?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. “You 
do seem to be all upset about some- 
thing!” 

“And so I am,” gasped Mrs. 
Goose. “Mr. Pig came to my house 

- and hinted about Thanksgiving 
dinner — just the way he did to you 
and Black Cat and Mrs. Hen. But 
[ put him off! I told him I was going 
to be with my Wild Cousin — and 
I don’t want to go there, indeed I 
don’t!” 

Mrs. Squirrel was quiet for a mo- 
ment. Then she said, “It was very 
silly of you to tell him that, for of 
course you don’t want to go, espe- 
cially in this damp chilly weather. 
But if you said you were going, 
you'll have to, that’s what! And 
you will have to write your cousin 
at once that you are coming, too, so 
she will know.” 

“Oh, but not till I have decided 
how I shall travel,’ said Mrs. Goose. 

“Well, how?” 


see you peeking,” 
said Mr. Pig. 

“By air,’’ said Mrs. Goose then, 
very firmly. “I shall fly.” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked alarmed. 
“Now, Mrs. Goose,” she told her 
feather friend, “‘you know you 
haven’t done much flying lately, not 
since you have got so — well, 
heavy! I am not sure you could fly 
such a long way, any more.” 

“TI could fly from tree to tree,” 
smiled Mrs. Goose. “Flap-hike.” 

“No, it would be much better to 
go by the Animaltown train.” 

“But that doesn’t go all the way 
to the Wild Marshes!” 

“You would have to plop the rest 
of the way.” 

“Oh, I should simply hale plop- 
ping so far!” sighed Mrs. Goose. 
“Indeed I should!” 

“But it would be better than flap- 
hiking.” 


Mrs. Goose was the gayest of the gay. 


“Well, I'll think about it,” said 
Mrs. Goose, “and I guess I’ll go and 
ask Old Lady Owl what she thinks, 
too.” 

know what she'll think,” Mrs, 
Squirrel told her. ‘“She’ll say you 
were very foolish to get yourself 
into such a mess just to keep from 
asking Mr. Pig to Thanksgiving 
dinner!” 

“But the rest of you didn’t want 
him, either!” 

“No, but we kept him off the 
track by switching the subject,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel, starting to polish 
her best nut dish, and switching her 
tail, too, as though that finished 
things up brown. 

Mrs. Goose plopped home. She 
decided not to go and see Old Lady 
Owl. She just sat and rocked dis- 
mally in her red rocking chair, be- 
cause she knew that pretty soon 
she must get up and write a note to 
her cousin, and tell her that she was 
coming to those cold, freezy wild 
marshes on Thanksgiving Day. 

Across the street, Mrs. Squirrel 
was just starting out to go to the 
post-office. 

When she asked, “Is there any 
mail for me?’ Tom Towser handed 
her a pink note with a curly-tailed 
monogram in the corner. 

“Why, it is from Mr. Pig,” she 
thought, surprised. “Oh dear — is 
he going to try and ask himself to 
dinner again, this way?” 

But when she opened the note she 
had another surprise. 

It said: ““Dear Mrs. Squirrel, I did 
so hope that I might have the pleas- 
ure of having you and Black Cat 
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and Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Hen 
and her two charming daughters to 
Thanksgiving dinner with me. My 
Aunt Pink is coming to fix it for me, 
and you know what a good cook she 
is! But when I tried to inviteyou, 
I was not successful. You all kept 
changing the subject; why was that? 
Don’t you want to come to Thanks- 
giving dinner with me? If you do, 
drop me a word by return mail, 
please. .. 
Your friend, (1 trust), 
B. Pig 

P. S. I had hoped to have Mrs. 
Goose, too, to make eight of us; but 
she tells me she is going out of 
town.” 

Mrs. Goose looked about ready to 
cry. “Oh, what a disappointment,” 
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she said. “Now you can all go — 
and I can’t!” 

Just then Black Cat and Mrs. 
Hen came rushing into the postof- 
fice, with envelopes to mail, for 
they had received notes just like 
Mrs. Squirrel’s, and had hurried 
home to write nice letters accepting 
Mr. Pig’s invitation. ‘“‘And I’m 
buying a postcard, to tell him I can 
come,” announced Mrs. Squirrel. 

Then Mrs. Hen noticed that Mrs. 
Goose had a note to mail. 

“Is it to Mr. Pig?” she asked. 
‘Are you going to his house, too?” 

“No, my note is to my Wild Cou- 
sin,’ Mrs. Goose told her, dismally. 
“It says that I am coming to her 
house for Thanksgiving dinner. Oh 
dear; Mrs. Squirrel said I just had 


Pink Sunsets 


HELEN BOYD 


Cappy's father was deacon of 
the church, and Caddy had made the 
discovery that was the reason they 
were as poor as church mice. That 
was why she was poking home from 
school that day, because she knew it 
was time for the missionary box to 
arrive. Caddy frowned as_ she 
thought of the dark, ugly dresses it 
would contain. Why didn’t people 


choose pretty colors such as pink. 
The elders were forever warning 
about dwelling too much on the out- 
ward appearance but Caddy was not 
to be convinced. 

“If only I had a pink dress to wear 
my inner feelings would be nicer,” 
muttered ten-year-old Caddie as 
she turned in at the gate where she 
lived. 


to write it.” 

Then they all looked sad, until 
Mrs. Squirrel, herself, said brightly, 
“Yes, you had to write it — but 
you don’t have to mail it! Things 
are different, now. And see — I 
shall write on this post-card to Mr. 
Pig:— 

‘Attention! P. S. Mrs. Goose’s 
plans have changed. She is not 
going out of town and will be very 
happy to come with the rest of us.’ ”’ 

“Oh, what a thankful Thanksgiv- 
ing it will be!’’ cried Mrs. Goose, 
tearing up the note to her Wild 
Cousin. 

And when the Day came, she was 
the gayest of the gay. Mr. Pig’s 
Thanksgiving plans had turned out 
so nicely — and especially for her. 


“The box is here,” her younger 
sister Lucinda shrieked as she en- 
tered the house, “and there’s a 
brown linsey woolsey dress for you.” 

Caddy eyed the stiff, homespun 
dress with open displeasure. 


“You seem not rightfully thank- 
ful for such a gift,” her mother chid- 
ed sternly. 

“It’s nasty and ugly looking,” 
Caddy stormed with angry eyes. 
“It’s worse than any of the others 
— and I hate it — and I won’t ever 
wear it — so there.” 

Mrs. White gazed at her small 
daughter for a moment in utter 
astonishment. 


Then taking a lace cap which lay 
on top of the box she handed it to 
Caddy, saying, in milder tones, 
“Take this to Miss Em’ly, and — 
daughter, if you so desire you may 
visit with her for a spell.” 

As Caddy skipped up the path of 
Miss Em’ly’s garden her upturned 
nose wiggled in delight. How lovely 
the flowers smelled. Caddy knew 
that her old friend talked to them 
just as though they could hear her. 
Maybe they did, for everybody knew 
that Miss Em’ly’s plants always 
bloomed better than any others. 

You see Miss Em’ly was old and 
wee, with rosy cheeks like winter 
apples kissed by the snow, and best 
of all she had a big heart that 
seemed to understand many things. 
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That day Caddy found her piec- 
ing a Log Cabin quilt. 

‘Please Miss Em’ly could I please 
do a few squares?” Caddy coaxed. 

Miss Em’ly chuckled. 

“**Tis strange you are asking per- 
mission when both your mother and 
teacher make complaints that you 
try to shirk your sewing.” 

“Somehow different,” Caddy 
complained. “They stand over me 
and say, “Do not do this way,” and, 
‘do not do that way,’ — while 
you—,” Caddy hesitated, trying to 
find the right words to explain her 
meaning. 

“Whilst I say, ‘Caddy, my maid, 
do the very best you know how,” 
laughed Miss Em’ly as she thrust 
some pieces of calico into Caddy’s 
outstretched hands, 

Caddy giggled. 

*Twas no wonder she liked to sew 
at Miss Em’ly’s. They would work 
and chat and Caddy would un- 
burden her troubles into Miss Em- 
‘ly’s sympathetic ears. 

While munching’ anise seed 
cookies she blurted out about the 
ugly, brown dress which had been 
in the missionary box, and how she 
had longed, hoped and even prayed 
for a pink one. 

Miss Em’ly’s lace cap atop her 
snow-white hair bobbed up and 
down. 

“T know how you feel. An Aunt 
of mine, Aunt Agatha it was, used 
to send us a box from England every 
once in a while. One time there was 
a coat in it for me, and I can re- 
member to this day how I hated it. 
It had queer, piggy looking sleeves 
— that made me look like a bird 
about to flap its wings and fly away. 
You may be sure I was glad when I 
at last outgrew it.” 

Caddy couldn’t help laughing out 
loud when she thought of the funny 
coat with the piggy sleeves. 

“You say you like pink,” Miss 
murmured. “Then you must 
have noticed the pinkey-wnite ap- 
ple blossoms — the pink in baby’s 
face-and-pink sunsets.” , 

Caddy slowly shook her head. 

“Then hearken to me and take 
notice of the pink about you,” ad- 
monished Miss Em/’ly softly, as 
Caddy rose to leave, “and mean- 
while you are having a birthday 
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soon — and we will see — we will see, 
little maid, thee, who loves pink so 
much.” 

When she had gone Miss Em’ly 
climbed up the ladder into the at- 
tic. She went straight to the blue 
chest which stood in the corner and 
lifted out a pink, crinoline dress. 

“John, dear,” she murmured, “I 
meant always to keep this, the dress 
I wore when I married you, but — 
for the Little Maid who loves pink’s 
birthday — you — would say ‘Aye, 
aye mate.’ ”’ 

On the morning of Caddy’s birth- 
day her mother told her that Miss 
Em’ly wanted her to be sure and 
stop in as she had something for her. 

Caddy, with flushed cheeks and 
pounding heart, flew as fast as her 
legs would carry her to her old 
friends. 

**Many happy returns of the day,” 
said Miss Em’ly as she bounded in 
the door. ‘‘Now close your eyes and 
make a wish.” 

Caddy did as she was told, and 
then gave a shriek of delight when 
her glance fell upon the dainty pink 
dress. 

After she had admired it, and 
hugged and kissed Miss Em’ly, she 
said she would like her folks to see it. 

“Run along,” Miss Em’ly’s eyes 
had a merry twinkle in them. “I 
knew you was a-longing to do it 
ever since I gave it to you.” 

Upon arriving home Caddy re- 
ceived another pleasant surprise. 

Drusilla, her cousin, who was just 


Summing It All Up 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I like to turn the radio knob 
And hear the sounds come out, 

Although quite often I don’t know 
What everything’s about. 


Sometimes I listen to the news. 
Sometimes I hear a play — 
The kind of program that I like 

To turn on, when I may. 


Sometimes there’s music that I like. 
Sometimes the sounds are queer- 
dsut, all in all, I really like 
The radio idea! 


her age and the same size, too, had 
come to stay the night. 

That night, cuddled under the 
patchwork coverlet, the two girls ex- 
changed confidences. 

“If you had your wish what would 
you like to have more than anything 
else?’ questioned Caddy. 

“A dress exactly like your pink 
one,” answered Drusilla promptly. 

Caddy was silent. 

After a while she spoke in a com- 
forting manner. 

“Some day somebody might give 
you one.” 

“No — they won't ever at all,” 
Drusilla answered gloomily. 

If Drusilla Bradford thought for 
one moment she was going to give 
her that dress she was mistaken 
that’s all. When she was sure that 
Drusilla had really fallen asleep 
Caddy slipped out of bed. She felt 
in the closet until she had found the 
pink crinoline — how smooth and 
soft it felt to her touch. No, nothing 
would ever get her to part with it — 
nothing. 

But her heart kept saying, “Poor 
Drusilla — she doesn’t have as much 
as I do. Sometime the missionary 
box might have something real nice 
in it — and I do have my own Miss 
Emly.” 

And with a smile playing about 
her mouth Caddy turned and fell 
fast asleep. 

The next morning as it drew near 
for Drusilla’s departure Caddy 
handed her the pink dress. 

“°Tis for you,” she insisted as 
Drusilla drew back. 

“But I can’t take it — it’s your 
birthday present from Miss Em’ly,” 
protested her cousin. 

“And it’s your going away present 
from me,” gurgled Caddy. 

As the coach started off in a cloud 
of dust with Drusilla aboard, Caddy 
stood waving as long as it was in 
sight. 

When it was completely lost to 
view Caddy still stood in the road. 

She fingered a portion of the 
brown linsey woolsey dress she wore. 

“Someday — sometime — some- 
thing nice might be in the missionary 
box,” she half whispered the words, 
“and besides — there’s pinkey white 
apple blossoms — and pink in 
baby’s cheeks — and pink sunsets.” 
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Tommy Tells Jimmy About the First 


Thanksgiving 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


sad | LIKE Thanksgiving, Tom- 
my. We always have turkey and 
have so much fun when we go to 
grandmother’s,” Jimmy said to his 
brother. 

“Do you know why we celebrate 
Thanksgiving Day?” 

why do we?” 

(Class can give their answers.) 

“Til tell you a story that will an- 
swer your question. 

Once upon a time there was a 
little girl by the name of Pride. She 
lived with her mother and daddy in 
England. In England there lived a 
naughty king. He would not let 
Pride or her mother and daddy or 
their friends go to the church they 
wanted to. He would not let them 
worship God the way they wanted 
to. 

So Pride and her mother and 
daddy and their friends went to 
Holland to live. They stayed there 
until Pride grew to be a big girl. 
Then they did not like that place 
any more so they decided to come to 
a new land. 


They all packed their things and 
got on a boat called the Mayflower. 
The Mayflower was a sail boat. It 
was a little boat compared to the 
ships that now sail on the ocean. 
They sailed and sailed and sailed. 
Sometimes the water was very 
rough. Storms on the ocean almost 
wrecked the ship. They sailed on 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


One day they sighted land. This 
made them very happy. They 


Last night the North Wind came to 
call, 

I listened to him shout — 

He whistled too, and then I heard 

The leaves dance all about! 


lowered some row boats and rowed 
to shore. When they stepped out of 
the row boats they stepped unto a 
huge rock. This called 
Plymouth Rock. 

Their new home was called Amer- 
ica. It was winter when they ar- 
rived. Snow was on the ground and 
on the trees. There were not any 
houses or people living there except 
the Indians. The Pilgrims, that is 
what we call Pride and her friends, 
built houses out of trees. The houses 
were called log houses. The houses 
were about as large as a garage for 
one car. They were heated by a fire- 
place. Candle light was used to read 
by. Sometimes Pride would lie in 
front of the fireplace to see-to read 
or to sew for her mother. Pride was 
cold and hungry most of that first 
winter. It was a hard winter. Many 
of the Pilgrims died. 

When spring came, the Indians 
showed the Pilgrims how to plant 
corn. They helped them shoot 
turkeys. The Pilgrims worked very 
hard all summer taking care of their 


Autumn Winds 


JENNIE ROMANO 


They had a very merry time, 

The moon was full and round — 
This morning all the leaves are tired, 
They’re lying on the ground. 


gardens. Everything grew just fine. 

When fall came it was time to 
harvest the crop. The Pilgrim 
were so happy that they had so 
much food for now they would not 
be hungry that winter. They de- 
cided to have a party and invite 
their friends the Indians because 
the Indians had helped them with 
their gardens and showed them how 
to hunt turkeys. 


All the Indians came to the 
Thanksgiving dinner party. It was 
called a Thanksgiving party because 
the Pilgrims were so thankful that 
God had taken care of them so that 
now they would have plenty of food 
for the winter. Before they sat 
down to eat, the Pilgrims said a lit- 
tle prayer. They all bowed their 
heads and folded their hands like 
this. This is the prayer that was 
said. 

Dear God — thank you so much 
for all the food. We are so happy 
that we have such nice friends, the 
Indians, and that you are taking 
care of us. Thank you God. Amen.” 

“T liked that story. I’m going to 
tell Miss Brown that story. Thank 
you for telling it to me, Tommy.” 

“I’m glad you like the story, and 
I am sure after this Thanksgiving 
will mean more to you than just 
eating Turkey and having fun at 


grandmother’s. 


(Class could dramatize story. The 
story could be told to the class be- 
fore they have their Thanksgiving 
party in school.) 


They make a pretty patch-quilt, 

With colors gold and red — 

How warm they'll keep the little 
seeds, 

All winter in their bed! 
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Wimpy, the Merry-Go-Round Pony 


Wimpy was a little calico 
pony on a merry-go-round and he 
was a very sad little pony. The rea- 
son he was so sad was because none 
of the boys and girls who came to 
ride on the merry-go-round ever 
rode on him. 


Now Wimpy loved little children 
very much. He would try to turn 
his head and see them when they 
rode in the sleigh behind him but of 
course he could not. He loved to 
hear them laugh and talk. 


He shook his mane and tail brave- 
ly and sailed up and down with the 
music trying to attract their atten- 
tion, but they always passed him by 
and chose Herman, the black horse, 
or Snappy, the roan, or Lizzy, the 
white one. 

If a little calico pony on a merry- 
go-round could be said to have a 
broken heart, that pony was Wimpy. 


The lovely summer and autumn 
days went by and at last the carnival 
(for it was a carnival that owned 
Wimpy) went into winter quarters. 

Poor little Wimpy was sadder 
than ever. When the weather was 
nice he could hear the music and see 
the children even though they never 
chose him to ride on. Now the days 
were cloudy and the wind was cold 
and poor little Wimpy was a very 
lonesome little pony. He was so 
lonesome that he even stopped try- 
ing to figure out why it was the chil- 
dren didn’t like him and that was 
very lonesome indeed. 

One day when he was feeling so 
low that if it had been possible he 
would have wept real tears, two of 
the men who repaired things around 
the circus came along with some 
brushes and paint buckets. 

One of them said, “Frank, those 
ponys sure are a mess. They should 
all be painted.” 

So they went to work and gave 
all the ponies a nice new coat of 
paint. 

When they came to Wimpy one of 
them laughed and said, “‘Well, did 
you ever see such a sorrowful looking 
rascal in your life?” 


SHEILA STINSON 


“You may ride him,” the little boy said. 


Wimpy didn’t know just what 
rascal meant but he knew they were 
laughing at him. 


All at once one of them said, 
“What do you say we change his 
color? I think he’s been calico long 
enough.” 


So they painted him a lovely red- 
dish brown and gave him a nice new 
saddle. Wimpy was so proud he 
could hardly contain himself. 

Just then a wonderful idea came 
to him. What if the children did not 
like him this way when they came 
again to ride the merry-go-round? 
The very thought took his breath 
away. He could hardly wait for 
spring. First he would be up in the 
clouds feeling sure they would like 
him and next he would be thinking 
what if they don’t? 

At last the winter was over and 
the sun was warming the earth once 
more. The welcome sounds of a 
carnival getting ready to move was 
music to Wimpy’s ears. 

Then came the opening day. The 


popcorn vendor was calling his 


wares, the bearded lady was stand- 
ing in front of her tent, and all the 
others were rushing about here and 
there. 

The ticket window by the merry- 
go-round opened and the music 
started. Children came running 
from all directions trying to 
scramble up first. Wimpy’s heart 
was in his mouth. Just then a boy 
and girl both started for him at the 
same time. 

“Oh,” cried the little girl, ‘Isn't 
he pretty?” 

Then the little boy, who was a 
very polite little boy, said, “You 
may ride him if you want to.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said the little 
girl. 

Hlow proudly he carried her. He 
waved his mane and his tail as well 
as he could and swung her up and 
down in time with the music. No 
little pony in all the land was ever so 
happy and from that day to this the 
children have chosen him as the 
nicest pony on the merry-go-round! 
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Leo, the Baby Lion 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


cried Leo, the baby 
lion. ‘‘Mew!” He didn’t want to 
have his bath. He wanted to play. 

But Mother Lion kept right on 
washing him. He had had his warm 
milk, like any other kitten. And 
now Mother held him fast between 
her paws. She would lick him all 
over. 

Leo kicked and rolled, 
couldn’t get away. He caught her 
ear in his mouth. Of course he had 
no teeth yet. But she kept right on 
with his bath. 

And she didn’t stop until she had 
cleaned every grain of sand from his 
hairy coat. 


but he 


Then she left him in the sunshine 
while she washed his sister Leona. 

Leo and Leona didn’t look like 
mother. Mother’s coat was the 
color of the sands of the desert. 

And the children looked even less 
like father. For Father had a thick 
mane down the back of his neck. It 


saved him many a bite when he 
fought another lion. 

Leo and Leona were spotted. Ba- 
by lions are always spotted. And 
Leo’s sand colored coat had cream 
colored spots all over it. They 
looked like the spots of sunshine be- 
neath the leafy bushes where they 
hid. If a hungry wild dog had come 
that way, it would not have seen 
the small lion cub. 

The first lesson the baby lions 
had to learn was to take their naps. 
Full of warm milk, they would nap 
for hours. Of course, Father and 
Mother had to go hunting and leave 
them. 

If Mother was there to guard 
them, the cubs could play. Or if 
Father was there, Leo and Leona 
could have fun together. In his play, 
Leo would spring on Leona. That 
was like hunting. When Father went 
hunting, he sprung on the other 
animal. 
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First he would creep _ softly 


through the tall brown grasses. He 
would spring on Leona, growling a 
baby growl. 

But if she heard him coming, she 
would run. She could run fast for a 
little while. But she couldn’t keep 
it up. No cat can. 

If he caught her, he would leap, 
and knock her down. 
play. 
hunt. 

Sometimes the sister cub would 
go on a still hunt for her brother. 
They would run till they were out of 
breath. Then she would leap upon 
his back. That would knock him 
over. 

Their play, had they known it, 
was all good training for the time 
when they must hunt, or starve. 

The days of desert sunshine 
passed. And Leo grew and grew. 
As the cubs got larger, they hunted 
the small animals that crossed their 
trail. 


It was rough 
But it was learning how to 


Home was no longer the den be- 
hind the acacia bush. As soon as Leo 
and Leona could travel, home came 
to be wherever the lion family 
wished to spend the night. 

Father and Mother found some 
shade trees quite near the river. 
They liked to watch the river, be- 
cause all the animals came there to 
drink. 

First Leo chased the lizards that 
napped on the warm rocks. But al- 
ways the lizards hid in a rock crack. 


Then Leo chased mice and rats. 
But some of the rats were big and 
fierce. It was well he never caught 
them. 

As he grew bigger still, Leo used 
to watch for the little antelopes. 
These antelopes, no 
fawns, 
lopes. 
animal. 


larger than 
were not just young ante- 
They were a small kind of 


But their slim legs were so long 
that they could run like the wind. 
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Though Leo and Leona tried and 
tried, they could never catch an an- 
telope. The young lions could run 
fast for awhile, but they always had 
to give up, out of breath. But the 
antelopes kept right on running. 

Would the cubs never learn to 
catch their own game? 

Sometimes Leo would watch when 
a young striped colt, a zebra colt, 
would stray from the herd. What 
fun it would be to catch one of these 
striped fellows! But the slim striped 
colts would always see him. Or else 
they would smell him, or hear him. 
Then they always galloped back to 
the zebra herd. 

The time came when Leo and 
Leona had outgrown their spots. 
Their coats were sand colored now, 
like Mother’s. And when they lay 
still, they hardly showed on the 
sandy ground. 

Best of all, as their legs grew long- 
er, they could run much faster. At 
last Mother and Father planned to 
take them hunting. 

The day was hot and sunny. The 
lion family napped in the shade of 
an acacia tree. Hunting would be- 
gin at sundown. How Leo hoped he 
could hunt like a regular lion! 

At last the shadows of the trees 
lay long across the ground. A little 
wind brought the smell of river wa- 
ter. Now all the animals would 
drink. 

Leo followed softly through the 
tall grass as they neared the drinking 
place. The desert sunset laid long 
spokes of color across the sky. 

Now the four lions watched in si- 
lence. A band of the black and 
white striped horses trotted down to 
drink. These zebras would be hard 
to catch. For zebras can run like the 
wind. 

But Father’s mouth watered hun- 
grily when the smell of the zebras 
came on the breeze. Lions like 
zebras better than any other meat. 
But they like antelope meat too. 

Would Father be able to catch a 
zebra, Leo asked? Now the moon 
slid round and red from behind the 
mountains. Leo’s heart beat fast, 
for he saw a family of great hippos 
come down to drink. He hid behind 
an acacia tree. 

The father hippo had a mouth so 
large, he could have swallowed a lion 


cub in one bite. But then the hippo 
wasn’t hunting lions. The big hippo 
just pulled up a mouthful of water 
lilies. Leo felt better when he saw 
that hippo making its supper of 
water lilies. 

Now Father bade Leo watch. 
Father Lion was creeping softly 
through the tall grass. He crept 
very near a zebra that drank a little 
way from the zebra herd. It was a 
young zebra, and should have known 
better than to leave the herd. 

Suddenly Father Lion began to 
run. But the zebra saw him and it 
started running, too. For a minute 
Father Lion raced almost as fast as 
the zebra. He was trying for a 
chance to spring on its back. 

Leo’s heart raced too. Would 
Father catch this funny black and 
white striped horse? 

Then the zebra kicked with its 
hind feet. The kick knocked Father 
Lion over. And before he could get 
to his feet, the zebra had raced back 
to the herd, and safety. For no lion 
will go near the heels of a herd of 
zebras. 

Father Lion padded back to his 
family, but he carried his maned 
neck high. He knew the night’s 


hunting was only begun. The next 
zebra might be a better one, any- 
way. 

Leo began watching Mother now. 
Softly he followed at her heels. For 


A Small Child’s Fantasy 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The moon child sleeps 
In her golden cradle, 
A dim star hums a lullaby, 
An angel sips 

From the gold star ladle, 

A white chariot waits nearby. 


An angel climbs in 

The snow white chariot 

And waves the moon child a fond 
goodbye, 

I wish I could sleep 

In the golden cradle 

Swinging in the evening sky! 


But I’m just a little child down 
here, 

And I must sleep in my bed, I 
fear! 
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a herd of strange animals had come 
leaping across the desert. They were 
down drinking at the river. 

These were a different kind of 
antelope. They wore the most dan- 
gerous looking horns, long twisted 
horns. There were hundreds of 
these big antelope. 

Some had the long twisted horns, 
and some had short spikes on their 
foreheads. But all could have 
stabbed one with their horns. And 
there was Mother moving softly 
toward them! 

Leo didn’t know it, but she would 
never attack the entire herd. She 
was creeping toward an old antelope 
with a broken horn. This antelope 
drank a little apart from the herd. 
And Mother Lion was getting be- 
tween him and the rest of the herd. 

Now the old antelope saw her. 
And no one can out-run an antelope. 
A young antelope just seems to be 
sailing through the air. But this 
old one could not run so fast. 

In the first dash, Mother caught 
up with him. Now she was just be- 
hind him. And Leo tried to follow. 
But his heart shook with fright. For 
the cross old antelope turned on 
Mother. And even its broken horn 
looked long and sharp. 

Leo, close behind Mother now, 
let out a roar. And his lion’s voice 
was so big, it surprised even Leo. 

The old antelope turned its head 
to stare at him. 

In that moment Mother made her 
leap. Landing on the antelope, she 
clung, while the old antelope tried to 
reach her with his weapons. 

They raced along until Mother 
Lion’s weight was too much for the 
old antelope. 

That night the moon looked down 
on a lion family that licked its paws 
and whiskers, It had dined on ante- 
lope. 

But part of the meat was left. 
Now came the little wild dogs. For 
they follow the lions to eat what is 
left. 

At last Leo yawned, for he was 
sleepy. He had learned how to hunt. 
And he had saved his mother from 
getting hurt. 

This time he didn’t mind when 
she reached over and gave him a lick 
with her tongue. For he knew this 
was a kiss and a thank you. 
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Nomads of the North 


B. F. BISHOP 


Bastrern Canada was white 
with snow. The light from the 
northern winter sun was so pale 
that one hardly noticed the shadows 
under the stunted evergreens. The 
dark-green branches of the hemlocks 
and spruces were filled with the 
fluffy masses of white, which had 
been dropped by a quiet, windless 
storm. Of all the bird-life of the 
North, few if any remained to face 
the cold, snowy winter. One could 
hear the snarl of the wolf or the bark 
of the fox; but the feathered song- 
sters of the North had gone. 

The Pine Grosbeaks were no long- 
er seen looking for cones on the 
snow-covered branches of the ever- 
greens because they had moved 
southward where food was more 
plentiful. Over white fields and 
snow-covered forests they had flown 
until they had come to New York 
State. The long flight had given 
them a good appetite, and they flew 
at once to the spruce grove to find 
some breakfast. 

How beautiful they were! They 
looked like great red blossoms on 
the green twigs. 

Before the first snowflake had 
fluttered down from the fluffy 
clouds, the robin and bluebird had 
left for the warm, sunny South. But 
the Pine Grosbeaks did not mind 


the snow and cold. They liked the 
spruce grove in Farmer John’s pas- 


ture. It was easy to find plenty of 


food there. They liked the spruce 
cones; and all through the winter 
they found plenty of them. 


Did they sometimes get tired of 


the cones? Anyway, some sunny 
days they left the spruce grove and 
flew away across the fields. 

There were frozen apples hanging 
to some of the leafless branches in 
Farmer John’s orchard; and the 
Grosbeaks liked the seeds ‘which 
they found inside the frozen fruit. 

Sometimes the farmer’s boy swept 
the snow from under the big maples 
in the front yard, and then watched 
as the bright-colored birds flew 
down to make their breakfast of the 
maple seeds on the lawn. 

On some clear winter mornings, 
they could be seen hunting among 
the branches of the sumacs that 
grew on the edge of the pasture. 
How they loved the bright red ber- 
ries that grew there. 

Sometimes they flew to the tall 
mountain ashes where they found 
plenty of scarlet berries for their 
breakfast. And if, once in a while, 
they took a few of the tender buds 
from some of the trees, Farmer John 
did not mind. 

He often said to his wife: “There 


are plenty of buds on the trees. It 
won’t do a bit of harm if the birds 
eat a few of them.” 

Toward spring, the farmer noticed 
that two little Grosbeaks — one, 
pale red and gray and the other gray 
and yellowish — came alone to the 
sumac bushes. Sometimes from 
among the sumac branches, soft. 
gentle warbles came across the win- 
ter air. 

One morning about the first of 
May, the two little Grosbeaks flew 
away toward the North. Did they 
remember a cool spot in the faraway 
Northland where they had lived for 
many summers? Over forests and 
fields, over rivers and brooks, they 
flew, always toward the land of the 
caribou and moose. 

On that long trip they flew mostly 
by night, for many enemies were 
about in the daytime. They stopped 
at several spruce forests where they 
had found cones on their southward 
trip. And then, one day, they ar- 
rived at their home in the great 
north country. 

After a few days they began to 
look about for a good spot to build 
a nest. The place they finally chose 
was among the thick branches of a 
spruce tree. 

How busy they were then! They 
made the outer walls of their nest of 
twigs and rootlets. For the inner 
nest, they used finer twigs, grasses, 
and strips of bark. 

The great branches of the old 
spruce spread over the little nest and 
sheltered it. In this safe retreat, 
Mrs. Grosbeak seemed to spend a 
great deal of her time. 

One day, soon after the nest was 
finished, she laid an egg in it. The 
shell of the egg was greenish-blue, 
prettily marked with brown and 
lavender. 

Mrs. Grosbeak laid one egg each 
day until there were four of them. 
Then, one day, she did not leave the 
nest, but sat all day long in the 
shadow of the big branches, keeping 
the precious eggs warm. Day after 
day she stayed there. Sometimes 
Mr. Grosbeak guarded the nest for a 
while. At these times she flew to the 
brook where she took a long drink. 
After that she ate a good breakfast 
and hurried back to her nest. 

And then, one summer day, 
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there were four baby birds in the 
little home nest. What queer, help- 
less little things they were. 

But they soon began to eat and 
grow. They kept both their father 
and their mother busy all day long, 
finding food suitable for baby Gros- 
beaks to eat. 

It was surprising to see how soon 
the babies began to look like their 
mother. When it was time for them 
to leave the nest, one could hardly 
have told a young bird from an old 
one. 

During the summer days when 
the big, golden sun shed its warm 
rays on the Northland, the Gros- 
beaks spent the time in the cool 


climate that they loved. They found 
plenty of food, and the young birds 
grew big and strong. 

Weeks passed and then one morn- 
ing they woke to see a world all 
white and — to the young ones — 
strange. Great piles of fluffy, white 
stuff lay on the branches which had 
sheltered the home nest. The fields 
were one great, white plain. 

It was all queer and frightening to 
the young birds who had never seen 
snow before. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Grosbeak had 
seen the snows of several winters. 
They flew to the evergreens where a 
few cones were still hanging in sight. 
Then, suddenly, they seemed to re- 


The Caddis-F ly 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


Boys AND girls, how many of 
you have wished to be able to do 
some of the things great people have 
done? My! I do believe every hand 
is up on that question. That’s fine. 
I’m glad you want to do something 
of interest to all of us. But some- 
times, you feel and even say, “But I 
can’t go in a ship to far away places. 


. .- I have no chance to do some- 
thing great... I haven't enough 
money to even travel!’’ Well, lis- 
ten! You need not have money to 
keep your eyes wide open and see all 
the things close about you... It is 
said that within a radius of one city 
block, are enough different kinds of 
bugs, beetles, moths, butterflies, and 
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member something ihey should do. 

They started off toward the 
Southland, and the young birds fol- 
lowed them. On and on they went 
until at last they arrived at Farmer 
John’s spruce grove. There no snow 
bent the thick boughs nor covered 
the delicious cones. 

And so, all through the long, cold 
winter they found plenty of food in 
woods and pasture, or on the lawn 
under the maples. 

When the spring sun shone warm 
again in the Northland, the Gros- 
beak family flew away again, each to 
make a home nest of his own in some 
faraway evergreen in the land of 
early snows. 


still many more kinds of insect life, 
that you cannot know them all, 
were you to study about them all 
your life! So you see you may doa 
great thing right at home if you 
will. 

Did you know that the insects, as 
we see them, have changed much, 
since Nature first made them? Well, 
people who know most about insect 
life, learned that the first insects 
were very, very much bigger than 
we now see them. For instance the 
dragon fly we now have is only about 
three inches from tip to tip of wing, 
whereas first, they measured thirty 
inches from tip to tip... We know 
this to be true since fociles of the 
dragon fly have been found that big. 
It is thought that insects hid, for 
protection, in holes, cracks and 
crevices, and while there ate less; so 
became smaller and smaller in time. 

I cannot tell you just how big the 
Caddis-fly originally was but one 
thing certain . . . long before man 
ever thought of submarines the 
dainty Caddis-fly then as now, laid . 
her eggs on top of the water from 
where they settled to the bottom and 
lay in the ooze there until they 
hatched out into a grub. The grub 
then ate and ate until it felt an urge 
to spin a web about itself in which 
to take a sleep. Into this web it 
crawled ... after it had woven sand 
grains, tiny, tiny shells and other 
specks over the web to make it un- 
tasty for an enemy to eat. Yes, 
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into its little house it crawls if it 
is not grabbed and gobbled down 
the hungry throat of a mosquito 
grub or equally hungry grub of the 
dragon-fly. The dragon-fly mother, 
also the mosquito mother, lay their 
eggs on top of water as well as the 
Caddis-fly, and like the Caddis- 
fly’s egg they sink to the bottom of 
the ooze and hatch, live and eat un- 
til time to turn into adults. But the 
Caddis-fly’s grub does more than 
just stay on the bottom of the pond 
until ready to fly... Oh, and indeed 
it does more. It is really a submarine 
house in which it hides. It can make 
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air bubbles rise to the top of the 
water as it goes up, up and up to the 
top, where it can take a nice float in 
the sunshine. At will, it can again 
return to the bottom of the pond 

. . now isn’t that something worth 
knowing? 

The Caddis-fly is a most dainty 
being. Its wings are filmy and beau- 
tifully slender as is its whole body. 
I think its most striking feature, 
however, is its dainty antennae 
that are longer even than the rest of 
its body. I have drawn a picture of 
the Caddis-fly mother as she rests on 


top of a pond lilly, and too I have 
shown her wiggling larvae at the 
bottom of a pond where a big ugly 
diving beetle hopes to get one of the 
wigglers for its dinner. All these are 
natural size. 

When I go fishing I find that a 
Caddis-fly wiggler on my hook for 
bait brings up a catfish almost every 
time I cast. Of course I do not bait 
with it in its house for the fish 
would not bite on sand and shells 
out of which the house is made. . 
Sometimes these wigglers are called 
periwinkles, 


Mrs. Rabbit's Autumn Party 


Come one — come all 
To the autumn ball 
In Mrs. 


yard, 


You'll be admitted 
If you bring 


calling card. 


For weeks she has been planning 
This very tasty treat 
Of menus plain and fancy 


So step right up and eat. 


There'll be } 
a plenty 


cakes 


For Sammy Squirrel’s delight 


MARGUERITE GODE 


And red and juicy 


to bite. 


tidbits for the children 


Of noisy Jimmy Crow 


Will surely meet with favor 


And help to make them grow. 


There'll be a garden 
And tender artichoke 


All chopped into a salad 
For long eared rabbit folk. 


The bear will order gi 

Made strictly by the bees 

And seed scuffle for chipmunks 
Undoubtedly will please. 


Around a rustic Foe. 


Set in a shaded place 
One hour before it’s sunset 


The party will take place. 


So wear your finest jacket 


And bring your card 
To Mrs. party 


In her pleasant woodland yard. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Paraffin Beads 


Beaps may be made of melted 
paraffin. Put the paraffin in an old 
cup and set it on the radiator or in 
a pan of hot water. If you have some 
old crayons, shave off tiny pieces 
into the cup with the paraffin; the 
bits of crayon will melt too, and 
then, when you stir the mixture, 
your paraffin will be the color of the 
crayon. After the paraffin and 
crayon are melted together, let the 
mixture cool until you can handle it 
comfortably, then pick up enough 
to make a small ball. Mold this bit 
of paraffin around a toothpick, mak- 
ing a bead that is round or what- 
ever shape you wish. As each bead 
is made, slip it off the toothpick 
and set it aside to get cool and hard. 
When your beads are all made, 


string them on a cord. 
SISTER M. GABRIEL, V.H.M. 


Chinese Games 


A GAME from China, celled 
“Fish Eating His Tail,” is seme- 
thing like our crack-the-whip. Chil- 
dren make a long line, holding one 
another around the waist. This 
makes the “fish.”” Now the children 
at the “‘head” of the line try to catch 
the tail, and, of course, the tail tries 
to keep away from being “eaten.” 

Another Chinese game is called 
“Cluck, Cluck.” One player is the 
hen, and is blindfolded. This hen 
keeps saying, “Cluck, cluck,” call- 
ing the chicks toward her. The 
chickens run up and touch the hen, 
and she reaches out to catch them, 
but they try to keep from being 
caught. Whoever does get caught 


becomes the hen. 
—SISTER M. GABRIEL, V.H.M. 


All Kinds of Days 
Tue TEACHER who has ac- 


cumulated plans and ideas and 
games for the rainy days might well 
extend her thinking to include all 
kinds of “‘problem” days. For ex- 
ample: The day or two before and 


after holidays or vacations, warm 
days, cool days (including those 
when the heating system isn’t up to 
par!), days of low attendance due 
to weather or sickness, days when 
the teacher herself feels a bit below 
standard, and so on. 

It is convenient to face the “prob- 
lem” day well fortified with ideas 
for handling its difficulties. This 
may be done by clipping printed 
material or writing it on small file 
cards. However, if you already 
have much of the material arranged 
in some other form, you may cross- 
index it in a pocket notebook. List 
a “problem” day at the top of each 
sheet, and then list briefly where 
you can turn for the ideas most 


likely to bring the happy solution. 
—GEORGE M. DODSON 


Send Them Home Happy 
Tue PROBLEM of fighting 


and misbehaving on the way home 
from school is usually a problem 
that confronts the First Grade 
teacher, especially at the beginning 
of school. I have found if I tell a 
favorite story just before dismiss- 
ing at noon and in the afternoon the 
children leave school happy and in 
a good humor and their behavior on 


the way home is greatly improved. 
—ANNIE L, LESTER 


A New Use for Surplus Calendars 


Arter Christmas last year I 
let each child tell about his favorite 
toy. These stories were then written 
on the board, no story having more 
than three lines. While wondering 
how to get paper to print the stories 
for charts, the children began bring- 
ing in new calendars. The back of 
these calendars proved an answer to 
the paper shortage. They were of 
a convenient size and ready to hang 
on the wall. I found pictures to il- 
lustrate the stories and they made 
very attractive charts. 

I have since used calendars to 
print the poems the children have 
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learned from the board. Besides 
saving paper, time is saved, by not 
having to measure and cut the pa- 
per to the right size. 

—ANNIE L. LESTER 


Learning Comes Afterward 
(From page 11) 


“The fence posts are not just 
alike. One leans over and one has 
knots?!’ 

Not a word is said about the lack 
of perspective or the wagon which 
is out of proportion to the horses. 
The principle of variety is brought 
to the fore because that is the best 
thing about John’s work today. 

“Look,” says the teacher on 
another day. “Harold has done 
what an artist would do. He put a 
red jacket on the most important 
person in his painting — the boy 
near the center of the page. That 
makes us see quickly that he is 
important. What would make the 
painting even better?” 

“It would be better if he would use 
a little red in other places.” 

Not every piece of work may be 
discussed at length every day. 
Labored, lengthy criticisms are bor- 
ing and defeat their purpose. Equal- 
ly bad are pointless, routine, row 
by row flashing of drawings with 
occasional vague remarks, such as 

“IT like Joe’s because he made 
airplanes.” 

Some of the most spirited, worth 
while discussions I have seen in 
large groups were done with all the 
pictures displayed on the bulletin 
board, where they could be seen 
easily and where qualities of real 
worth were being discovered. 

I should not like to leave the im- 
pression that every time a_ child 
looks at a picture he likes he must 
be made to justify his fecling by 
his knowledge of principle. There are 
times when it is impossible to ex-_ 
plain the total effect which a paint-— 
ing has on the beholder. Certainly 
there should be times when children 
may enjoy each others’ work for 
enjoyment only. But, I am = con- 
vinced that growth is more sure and 
has deeper roots if children are 
consistently taught to recognize 
sound principles in their spontaneous 
art creations. 

(Turn to page 64) 
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Finger Painting the 
Magic Medium 
(From page 9) 
be done for the pure joy of manipu- 
lation and experimentation and its 
concern is what it does to and for 
the child. This method of getting 
such worthwhile results is a happy 
one and almost foolproof, so that 
the child feels he has accomplished 
something precious, together with 
the charm of discovery and the sat- 
isfaction of fulfillment. 
Yes, finger painting is distinctly 
a happy occupation and finger 
paints have been rightly named the 
magic medium for the modern 
classroom. 


Learning Comes Afterward 
(From page 63) 

Are elementary teachers prepared 
to use this method? If we waited 
until we knew all about art, teachers 
would never be ready to teach. 
There are books and summer study 
and extension courses and work- 
shops. There are art teachers avail- 
able who will answer the questions 
of the mentally curious. 

We, whose work is to help others 
grow can scarcely fail to continue 
our own growth — growth in sensi- 
tivity to the free and happy expres- 
sion of children and in knowledge of 
art. 


A Correlated Study On Aviation 
(From page 15) 

Signs on planes 

Services at the airport 

Services of planes 

Motors 

Retractable wheels 

The Weather 

Lights 

On Top of Control Tower 

Parachutes 

Coast to Coast 

Trip to airport 
XVI. VOCABULARY 
nent words) 

Captain or pilot, First officer or 
steward, co-pilot, hostess or stew- 
ardess, fuselage, wings, bank, 
cruise, take off, land, taxi, radio 
beam, control tower, airplane, heli- 
copter, motor, hangar, runway, ra- 
dio, operator, airport, beacon, re- 
tractable wheels, control stick, 
pedals, movable ramp, passenger, 
cargo, flight, glider. 


(30 perti- 
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Puritans 
(Page 49) 

Paint all flesh light orange. The 
older child wears a light gray dress 
and cap. The cap band, apron and 
kerchief, are white, stockings black 
and shoes gray. 

Dress the little girl in light violet 
with white cap band kerchief and 
cuffs, black hose and gray shoes. 

Paint the squirrel light red brown 
and the tree light gray. If the chil- 
dren can manage the colors let the 
sky be very light blue and the grass 
light green. 


Build-Up Poster 
(Page 47) 

Trace and cut patterns from col- 
ored papers according to printed col- 
or directions. Patterns 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
8 are to be cut on a fold to make a 
double size item for the pasted pic- 
ture. They may all be mounted ac- 
cording to numbers on a background 
sheet of sky blue paper. The finished 
poster would be nice if mounted on 
another sheet of red or black paper. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 48) 

Susan remembers to walk in front 
of a bus (or car) when she wishes to 
cross street after getting off of the 
bus. This is a good safety rule to 
remember each day if you ride a bus 
to school. It is dangerous to run 
around back of the bus because 
drivers nearing the bus will not be 
looking for you there. 

Color the bus yellow-orange; the 
car gray. Color Susan’s hair brown. 
Her dress blue and her book and 
hair bow a bright red. The brick 
pavement may be a dusky red. 


Using World Environment 
As A Teaching Help 


(From page 20) 
give Juniors a sense of personal joy 
in coming to see their relationship 


to other workers around the world 
and in the ultimate discovery that 
they can be co-workers with God. 


MRS. GOOSE 


Written and illustrated by 


Miriam Clark Potter 


Mrs. Goose's simple, silly goings-on fill 
this book with bubbling laughter for 
every child. By the author of Mrs. 
Goose of Animaltown and Mrs. Goose and 
Three Ducks. With 50 illustrations, 
Ages 4-8. 


At all bookstores « $2.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT co. é 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST! 


1000’s of teachers and supervisors needed for entire west, including 
Calif., Wash., Ore., which pay the highest salaries, 


FREE ENROLLMENT---Unexcelled Service 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


LOG LiaM 


Member 


N.A.T.A. 


FER. Pw O Mor 


OENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most wen Funcotecd Teachers’ Agency in West 
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The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 
LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 
of such figures. 


Plasteline Comes in 


Artistic Colors E MARK 


CLAY MACE IN U.S-A. 


NIE 


456] Cream 

456B Gray Green 

456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456M 
456K 
156R 
456C 


Bronze Green 


Clay Color 
Blue 


Dark Brown 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that the models 
may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


Price, per pound package, $0.40 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over — just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of 
hands and desks is necessary. 


456Z Assorted, four colors, 
4 lb. each, Cream, Terra 
Cotta, Bronze Green, and 
Dark Brown, $0.45 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but ‘s ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 
again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield. Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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FINGER TIP MAGIC 


TEACHERS! Stimulate your art program 


MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINT 
is made in six popular colors: Red, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Brown, and Black. Put up in sets of the 
above colors complete with finger paint paper, 
spatulas, instructions for use. 

Set A 
Set B 
Set C 


Six 8-oz. jars $4.50 
Six 4-oz. jars 2.75 


Six 2-oz. jars 1.75 


FINGER PAINT IN BULK 
In bulk. Pint jars, any color, $1.00 each. Half-pint 
jars, any color, $0.50 each. Quarter-pint jars, any 
color, $0.36 each. 
FINGER PAINT PAPER 
24 sheet rolls, 1514x2014”, per roll ....... $0.72 
100 sheet pkg., 1514x2044", per pkg. ......$2.70 


this fascinating. easy way! 


Let FINGER TIP MAGIC help you. It is a new and entirely different 
booklet on the art of Finger Painting — complete in every detail — and 
planned to provide practical suggestions for exciting, effective art lessons. 


COMPLETELY AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Each step in the creation of finger paint designs is clearly and graphically 
illustrated with “‘how-to-do-it” pictures and easy to follow explanations. 
PREPARING TO PAINT — FINGER, HAND AND ARM PATTERNS 
— MURAL, PANEL AND LANDSCAPE EFFECTS — ART AND 
CRAFT DECORATIONS — HOW TO BLEND COLORS, ete. 


IT’S SO EASY TO GET RESULTS! 


Finger Painting releases students from the restrictions of the usual art 
tools — allows them to create almost magically — encourages them with 
satisfying results — inspires them with its complete ease and freedom. 


TRY IT IN YOUR PROGRAM 


Bring this exciting free-expression medium into YOUR classroom. Watch 
YOUR students respond to its magical appeal. Share with them the joy of 
real accomplishment. 


NOW—ONLY 
Send for your copy of FINGER TIP MAGIC now — TODAY! See the 


difference it can make in your art program. 


Sold by Leading School Supply Dealers 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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